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A POINT OF VIEW 


Theatre is a lively art. What with festivals, revues, and various other 
forms of professional stage activity apparently in vigorous life all 
over the place, we thought it a good moment to commission a group 
of theatrical pieces. It would, we felt, give the writers a good deal 
to say and the readers a good deal to think about. We were right: the 
writers had so much to say that they crowded almost everything else 
out of the issue; and it does make interesting reading. But we are 
a little dashed to learn from most of the contributors that the thing 
is a hollow mockery: the Stratford Festival is a blight, the economic 
underpinnings of the stage are in bad disrepair, the French-Canadian 
theatre is not as good as we thought, and things are pretty gloomy 
in London, Paris, and New York. 

The next issue will be devoted to the West Indies. That seems 
like a lively subject too. We only hope we aren’t heralding the 
imminent doom of a young sister nation of the Commonwealth. 


The literary set in Canada may be small and is doubtless provincial; 
beyond question, a study of its magazines’ mastheads suggests a 
sinister network of interlocking directorates. But nobody can say that 
these magazines form a mutual admiration society. Eye-scratching is 
more our line than back-scratching. Right after we came out in praise 
of the Canadian Forum, that magazine ran an editorial observing 
meditatively that ‘a “tamarack” flourishes best in a swamp’. The 
theme of this editorial was a warm welcome to the forthcoming first 
issue of the Vancouver quarterly Canadian Literature. That issue 
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A POINT OF VIEW 


forthcame, with a review of Canadian magazines by Dwight Mac. 
donald; he didn’t think much of any of us, but he singled out the 
Forum as ‘stupefyingly dull’. 

Well, our turn to speak has come round again: what, we wonder, 


did Dwight Macdonald say when he saw Canadian Literature? 


That last remark was as unfair as it was irresistible. The first issue of 
Canadian Literature is handsome, varied, and stimulating. The only 
‘provincial’ notes in it are Mr Macdonald’s own piece (he seems to 
deplore equally our concern with Canadian writers he has never 
heard of and our presumption in discussing American writers) and a 
review that ends with the alarming statement that a study of Susanna 
Moodie’s literary theory and practice is urgently required. On the 
whole, Canadian Literature miraculously avoids being Can. Lit. The 
question is, can the miracle be repeated four times a year? It will be 
a great thing for us all if it can. 


What was predicted from the time we chose our title has come to 
pass: we find ourselves on the free list of a new magazine called 


The Newfoundland Logger. 
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a A CONVERSATION 

a 

e TovELL Is it possible for a director in the theatre in Canada to earn 

C a living? 

C mecowaNn_ It’s from my own experience becoming possible. I don’t 
think it has been in the past for a director in the theatre. It has 
been for directors in films; obviously for directors in television and 

D radio. In the theatre it’s only a very recent development and it is 

; ) 


only becoming so. I work myself as an actor. I would hate to give 
up either acting or directing largely from an income standpoint, 
but also from an interest standpoint. It’s becoming possible but 
it’s not eminently possible yet, and it’s certainly not possible to 
make anything like the kind of living there is in other countries. 

TovELL Most of our directors have either been Americans stopping 
by, or British directors brought over for a special occasion, or radio 
or television directors who happen to be interested in the theatre 
and take a little time off to do it. You perhaps are the one single 
exception in the English-speaking theatre in Canada, are you not? 

mccowaN I guess so—or one of the few. No, not the only one. 
There are a couple of others—Leon Major and one or two more. 

ToveLL You actually, I think, have had the widest experience as 
a director of any of the young directors in the theatre now. You've 
done work with the Crest Theatre in Toronto, you've directed for 
the Canadian Players, you've acted for the Canadian Players as 
well, and you've directed now twice at Stratford. 

mccowan_ Yes, co-directed. 

ToveLL Yes, that’s something we'll come to in a minute. First, let’s 


get something straight. What kind of plays have you done? 
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mccowan_ Well, I’ve really been fortunate. I’ve done an awful lot 
of stock directing at the Crest and the other places you mentioned; 
and, as you probably know, in stock you run the full gamut. I've 
just finished last night a production of a sort of English pot-boiler 
comedy, Simon and Laura, which is light champagne kind of 
stuff, not really very good but fairly clever. So I’ve done every- 
thing from that, through farce, through some very good modern 
plays—what I think are good modern plays like The Entertainer, 
The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll—and Shakespeare and so 
on. I’ve had a fairly wide range. 

TOVELL So you've bridged the gap between the regular commercial 
fare and the modern serious theatre and the classical repertory? 

mccowan So far. 

TOVELL You've been lucky, perhaps, in that respect because you 
know the score in the theatre in Canada. Let’s talk first of all 
about the Canadian Players. Which shows did you do for them? 

mccowan_ I did Hamlet originally, and then the following year 
they were re-doing two productions, Man and Superman and 
Othello, which they had done the year before when it toured 
through the States, and they were going to tour them through 
Canada the next year. They had been directed the previous year 
by Douglas Campbell, and I redid the Man and Superman 
entirely because nobody was very satisfied with it. The Othello 
also I did, but I sort of redid Campbell’s production largely 
because I had the same leading players and the production had 
played for a year by that time. It was a little difficult to alter. 

TOVELL Did you go on tour with the company? 

mccowan I did for two years. Yes, I toured, acting in Saint Joan 
and Macbeth the first year; and the second year—the year I 
directed the Hamlet—I played in Hamlet and also in the Peer 
Gynt. The third year I directed Man and Superman and Othello, 
but I didn’t go on the road. I was getting old! 

TOVELL So you were able to keep an eye on your own production 
of Hamlet as it banged its way around the country? 

mccowan_ In a manner of speaking. 

ToveLL And you were not able to keep your eye on the production 
of Man and Superman? 

mccowan No, I only saw it once after it had opened. I went out 
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with it about a week or ten days after it had opened. Then it came 

in and had a rather unfortunate experience at the Royal Alex. 

around Christmas time, Christmas week—not a great time to come 

in the theatre in Toronto—and I saw it there a couple of times 
and then I didn’t see it again. 

roveLt All right, let me ask you a tough one about this. Do you 
think it’s good for a group of actors to go out on the road without 
a director to keep an eye on them in a show which was rehearsed 
say in September, and keep on playing it until the following 
spring? 

mocowan With a good stage director, a good stage manager, and 

a good conscientious company, I think it can be. 

roveLt Did you keep an eye on your Hamlet when you were 

' playing in it? Did you have rehearsals along the way? Did you 

keep the cast up to the mark? 

mccowAN Yes, to a certain extent. What I found most essential 

; after the first show is that you re-do bits; on a long tour, you're 

constantly reshuffling through the first part of the tour. After that, 

I think the sort of thing you have to do mostly is in the area of 
discussions rather than actual rehearsing. The show by that time 
is very largely in the actors’ hands. They are the ones that have to 
stand up with egg on their faces, and it is really their property 
by then. If what you have tried to do very strongly now becomes 
distorted, you try to set it right, but generally speaking it falls into 
the area of something you have to do through discussion rather 
than—It isn’t something simple and technical that you can just 
put right. 

TOVELL But a show tends to fall apart after it has run for a long 
time, doesn’t it? 

mecowaNn_ It can do. One of the things about touring under those 
kinds of conditions is that you play such a varied assortment of 
halls, all shapes and sizes as we have done, from a hall that had 
perhaps some planks stuck up one night and maybe 250 people 
in a community centre or something, with a stage maybe twenty 
by ten feet. The next night you may be in a theatre, as we have 
been, which holds 6,500 people, has a stage of 120 feet and 180 
feet depth. This tends to keep you on your toes just because of the 
simple technical problems, the mechanics of getting on. 
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TovELL It keeps the actors on their toes, I can see. I'm getting at 
something else, though, here. What kind of a standard can g 
company like the Canadian Players hope to achieve and maintain} 
mccowan Under these conditions not an ideal standard certainly, 
not a terribly high standard. The idea of this kind of touring | 
think is essentially sound. I’m not at all sure how sound the 
practice of the idea is. This company when it started—the Canadian 
Players, that is—was a new company, a very small group of actors 
all doubling and tripling in large plays and really doing them in 
a very stripped-down, what we call a bare-bones production, a real 
platform-style presentation, but played, not read. It had a unity 
of style and spirit therefore, and could go almost anywhere, to 
places that other theatrical ventures couldn’t visit because of 
expense on the one hand and transportation costs on the other, 
and as such, I think it has great virtue, or had. Unfortunately the 
company met with a measure of artistic success and a national 
success. An American agent became interested in the operation 
and toured the company through the States, which I have nothing 
against, but the simple fact of the matter is that a large part of the 
touring in the States is now done in colleges and universities to 
captive audiences who come because they haven’t really much else 
to do and in universities which have large grants to support this 
kind of tour. This means that in a number of instances the 
standard of production tends to be dictated by the sort of agency 
that is handling the booking, and consequently to some extent at 
least what you get is a tendency towards making the productions 
a rather shoddy imitation of a Broadway show. You can’t take 
Shakespeare and do it in three hours because in New York plays 
don’t run three hours. Consequently you cut Shakespeare to 
shreds. You do the plays wrong, and this for me destroys some of 
the interest and some of the purpose of the company. 

TovELL Looking at it from the point of view of a director in the 
Canadian theatre, George, what is the long-run value of a company 
like the Canadian Players? 

mccowan’ Well, I think the sort of value that I indicated a moment 
ago, that it takes theatre where it doesn’t ordinarily get. If you 
assume that the theatre is a good idea or that having a theatre is 
a good thing, then the value of a company like this is to take 
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a kind of theatre, presumably of a high enough standard, into 
areas that don’t ordinarily get it. 

rove. And if the standard is not high enough? 

moecowaN. Then I don’t think it’s worth while. In fact I think it’s 
bad and I think it’s destructive—of the whole idea of theatre in 
the large, from the point of view of the actors, and so forth. 

rovELL You are interested in seeing the development of Canadian 
actors, I know. Do you think it’s good for Canadian actors to do 
this particular kind of touring? 

mecowaN Well, again I think it can be if the standard is right. 
It's certainly an education theatrically and almost every other way. 
You see an awful lot of the country for one thing. You can learn 
a great deal about playing and certainly you can give some actors 
under this kind of touring a chance of playing parts that they 
wouldn’t be able to play at the Old Vic or Stratford or at Stratford 
in England or anywhere else. So that a man may attempt Hamlet 
who perhaps isn’t quite ready for Hamlet yet—or Macbeth or 
something; but he will learn a great deal, he will develop a great 
deal as an actor, from the attempt. 

TovELL I gather you're something less than satisfied with the for- 
tunes of the Canadian Players at the moment. What would you 
recommend for their welfare now? 

mccowan_ I would like to see a reversion to the original idea. For 
me a pre-condition of achieving this would be touring for a while 
at least, but the American tour seems to me to have to some extent 
negated the whole idea of the company in the way I've tried to 
indicate. It’s really much more subtle than that, but it’s that on 
the surface anyway. So | would like to see that stopped. 1 would 
like to see the company tour—not for any chauvinistic reason—but 
to tour almost exclusively in Canada; to stay away from large 
centres because there is really no function to be served by a com- 
pany like this in too-big theatres in Winnipeg and Calgary and 
Edmonton and so on; to tour the small towns, and for some 
wealthy body to provide enough money for them to be able to 
afford to do that and to afford to do it properly. 

TOVELL Let's come for a moment to the second group I mentioned 
earlier, the Crest Theatre in Toronto, which, I suppose, is a kind 
of ad hoc repertory company. It’s something peculiarly Canadian. 
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It’s more constant in its acting corps than a Broadway company 
would be, and it’s not exactly a repertory company in the English 
tradition where you do have a relatively fixed acting corps. It gets 
actors where it can, in Toronto, and occasionally from outside. It 
gets directors where it can. Now the Crest offers a very wide 
variety of shows. It’s even offered musical comedy, it’s offered a 
night of revue, and it’s offered a number of serious plays, and it 
has from time to time done the classics. Do you think this is about 
the most one can expect from a company working commercially 
in Toronto? 

mccowan_ I don’t honestly know how to answer that. I don’t really 
know what to expect in the theatre any more. I’ve given up even 
trying to predict what shows people will go to, and why, and 
when. I think it’s a lost cause. But I hate to think it’s the most one 
can expect. I would like to see a much more rigid line of policy in 
a theatre like the Crest, not necessarily in terms of an acting com- 
pany, but in terms of the kind of shows that are being done. We 
had a great success there last year with The Summer of the Seven- 
teenth Doll. This seems to me to be the kind of vital, alive 
contemporary theatre that is perhaps what the audience really 
wants to see, the kind of thing that you can make a success of 
even though it isn’t a musical revue. I would like to see a policy 
established which trod much more firmly that kind of line so that 
many more plays like Doll were done—the end being obviously 
finally to stimulate the writing of such plays natively, which 
will I think be the only thing that eventually will put the theatre 
on a firm footing in this country. 

TOVELL Do you really think you can draw conclusions from the 
success of The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll? The play was 
a rather grim, not-very-well-advertised Australian naturalistic play, 
and just a few weeks later you directed an equally fine production, 
artistically speaking, of The Entertainer, which is a far more 
widely known play, which was just as grim, just as naturalistic, 
and it didn’t draw. Now why do you conclude that The Summer 
of the Seventeenth Doll is the kind of play on which you can 
found a firm theatrical structure? 

mccowan_ Because I think The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll 
is essentially warm; The Entertainer, to be colloquial, is too far 
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out for an audience here. In fact in many places it was, in New 
York too. 

rovett Yes, the Australian play is more approachable, isn’t it? 

yocowAan I think people identify with it and with the characters. 
People don’t identify with Archie Rice, though perhaps they 
should. 

rovett There are lots of people who do think that a naturalistic 
play based on recognizable Canadian social situations will draw. 
Do you think so really? 

wccowAN I think any play will draw if it’s well enough written, 
and I think that kind of play can. 

yoveLL Then why don’t we have them? 

mccowAN For a number of reasons, I guess. I’m not a playwright 
and I don’t really know why playwrights don’t write plays, but 
I think if I were a playwright I would be very loath to write a play 
at the moment, say, for the Crest. It would possibly mean tying 
myself up to a pretty rigid schedule of work for about six months, 
and the most I could hope to achieve out of it is perhaps a four- 
week run at the Crest with all the gross royalties that that implies— 
which is probably enough to buy cigarettes for a couple of weeks. 

roveLL Are you really saying that there isn’t a commercial future 
for the Canadian playwright in Canada? 

mecowan I don’t think there is at the moment. 

roveLL What about Montreal? Marcel Dubé has presumably 
earned some money from the rather long runs the Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde has given his plays. 

MCCOWAN ‘That is, however, a theatre that is established on a basis 
of longer runs. They do have a sort of specific plan, but they can 
also extend the run. In Toronto at the Crest a great deal of the 
life of the theatre depends on the theatre nights of pre-sold 
tickets. You pre-sell the house, and that saves the first part of the 
week for you. The first part of the week makes the difference 
between losing, breaking even, or making money. If you sell 
theatre nights, you have to sell for a specific show, and conse- 
quently when that show is due on, you've got to have it on, and 
if you've got a show on your hands which could conceivably run 
longer (which is incidentally what happened with the Doll; it 
could have run much longer than it did), it has to go off. 
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TovELL This is very interesting. We have the contradiction of 
company which by necessity has arrived at a policy which ig jp 
some ways too flexible, and yet in terms of the possible success of 
a particular play is too inflexible. Now is there any way out of this 
dilemma at all, short of subsidy? 

mccowan I don’t know. The Crest this year is certainly embarking 
on a much firmer policy, I think, than they have in the past. | 
think they’re reverting to the idea of a repertory company, of one 
kind or another, at least the nucleus of a repertory company, and 
on a much more firm season of plays. I don’t really know what 
they have at the moment. I’ve just been given indications, and jt 
seems that they have more of a strong line than they ever had 
before. Perhaps this will work, I don’t know. My own feeling is 
rather strong that the thing that we’ve got to do sooner or later 
here is establish a theatre which is essentially what we call 
production house, which produces a show and produces it for all 
it is worth. If it’s a good show, you can run it for as long as it will 
go. If it’s a bad show, you take it off as soon as you find out that 
it isn’t going to sell, and you've got to be prepared to go dark for 
as long as it takes you to get the next show on. 

TOvELL What about the value of the old Russian notion of a com- 
pany of actors? The Crest is neither a writer's theatre nor an 
actor’s theatre, and this is in no sense an attack on the Company- 
this is simply the fact of their economic existence. Is it in any 
sense an actor’s theatre as the Moscow Arts was at one stage, or 
could it be? 

mccowaNn I think perhaps it could be. You know it started origin 
ally with a permanent company and a resident staff of director, 
and that policy was let slide for one reason or another. I dont 
think in those days it was an actor’s theatre, but perhaps it was 
more of an actor’s theatre than it has been for the last couple of 
years. I am not sure, I don’t know if it could be done. I think 
it could. 

ToveLL The Montreal Théatre du Nouveau Monde is I suppose 
the nearest thing in Canada to an actor’s theatre? 

mccowaN It is an actor’s theatre, I think, particularly in terms of 
the life blood of the theatre, which is Moliére, and in doing 
Moliére they have really created a theatre for the actors and the 
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actors have created for themselves personalities in the public's 
mind with which they are strongly identified. 

rover. In actual star status? 

ycoowAN Exactly. Yes. It’s also very interesting, and it follows 
logically, that this is the one Canadian company that is thought 
to have a distinctive quality, a distinctive style, which has given 
them not only a national reputation but something of an inter- 
national one. Of course you know that to some extent at least 
television is a corollary to ‘this principle, or has become in the last 
few years, because in Montreal and throughout Quebec generally 
French television isn’t subject as we are in the same way to the 
influence of the American star system—they have in fact their own 
stars on their own Tv, which is where a great many of the actors 
in the Théatre du Nouveau Monde made their star status—on 
things like Les Plouffe, for example, as well as in the theatre— 
so that it works both ways. 

roveLL But speaking of theatre apart from tv, those actors are 
particularly known for their brilliant comedy style and their 
French classical comedy style. Now, speaking as a director, do 
you think that the Canadian actors, the English-speaking ones, 
can arrive in naturalistic theatre at a distinctive style in the sense 
in which they say the Group Theatre actors did in New York in 
the thirties, the Method Actors of the forties, or the Russian actors 
at the turn of the century? 

uccowan Not for some time. I think that’s a long process of 
development. The actors in the Théatre du Nouveau Monde, for 
instance, have been working for I believe nine years now as a 
company, and that style, that quality or presentation, has been 
arrived at over those years. It wasn’t a fact. It arose out of the fact 
of working together. It’s rather like the Brecht company in East 
Berlin, which I’ve never seen, have only heard described and seen 
photos of—but they had developed a fantastic style of presentation 
and of playing, entirely their own, that was arrived at through 
many years of working together—not only working together but 
having a manager, a director, and a playwright, all in one man, 
who ran the company. 

toveLL This is usually needed, isn’t it? A director with a vision, 
a writer who fits into that vision in some sense and who may be 
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the same person, and a group of actors who are if you like sub 
missive or at least malleable. I have great difficulty in even 
imagining such a thing in Toronto, which is our English-language 
theatre centre in this country. It did happen in radio with Andrew 
Allan a decade ago. It has not yet happened in television, I should 
say. I don’t know whether you would agree with that. 

mccowan I would agree with it, yes. 

TovELL What could make it happen in the theatre? Does this 
process begin with a playwright or does it begin with a director, 
in your view? 

mccowan_ I’m not sure that it doesn’t—if granting for the moment 
that they're not combined in one figure—I’m not sure that it per. 
haps doesn’t have to begin with some figure outside, apart from 
the director or the playwright. A producer, in fact; perhaps an 
actor or manager, perhaps simply an agent, somebody with money 
and vision, and time and interest too. 

TovELL But, George, isn’t there something else that’s required? At 
least historically wasn’t there another factor? There was a special 
Russian social climate at the turn of the century into which 
Stanislavski and Chekhov both fitted and into which their actors 
fitted. There was very noticeably a certain climate in New York 
in the thirties out of which the Group Theatre sprang, its prin- 
cipal writer, its directors, and the rest of the actors as well. And 
to some extent this is true of the Abbey. What I was trying to 
get at is, is it conceivable in the Canadian climate, which is 
peculiarly mid-Atlantic, neither an English nor an American 
climate—is it conceivable that we'd arrive at a social situation which 
is distinctive enough for a writer to define and for actors to reflect? 

mccowaNn It’s conceivable certainly, yes. Whether it’s immediately 
possible, I doubt very much. That it is even immediately probable, 
I doubt also—the conditions of life, society and economics being 
what they are at the moment. There was a Canadian climate, if 
you like, which was reflected at least in part in the radio drama 
of a decade ago; I think that’s perhaps what gave that group of 
plays and that group of actors their special quality. There was 
something which they reflected which hadn’t been reflected in 
our past in any other way, and I’ve looked for it in television and 
haven't yet found it. I don’t know whether it will turn up or not 
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rovetL Well, let's go to the next subject which follows from this, 
which I think is Stratford. Is Stratford our Canadian theatre? 

mecowAN I wouldn’t like to think so. It’s a very short operation. 
Stratford is twelve weeks of the year, and if it were a Canadian 
theatre it would mean we'd all be pretty hungry the rest of the 
year. Apart from that, it’s certainly not fulfilled, I think, as a 
theatre in any sense. I would hate to think that it is. 

roveLL What is missing? 

mecowAN ‘To start with, in the simplest possible terms, the fact 
that it is a twelve-week operation. You can’t found a national 
theatre—if you're going to talk about Stratford as the national 
theatre—you can’t talk about something that operates twelve weeks 
of the year as being the basis of a national theatre. Any one of a 
number of one-act repertory companies which have operated the 
year round have at least been more of a basis. I think something 
has got to be found before that company is going to fulfill itself—a 
way has got to be found to utilize it as a company, and by that 
I don’t mean just the building. 1 mean its facilities, its vast re- 
sources for costumes, props, and its entire staff if not on a year- 
round basis, certainly on something that approximates that much 
more. Again, as you say, most of the great companies and styles 
have developed from companies that have worked together. Here 
in Stratford we have a group of actors that come together for six 
weeks’ rehearsal and twelve weeks’ playing—altogether eighteen 
weeks of the year—and play almost exclusively the Classics, and 
almost exclusively Shakespeare. After that time, they go their 
several ways, some to New York, some to London, some back to 
Toronto, some to television—and meet up again as all of us do 
here and there inadvertently. But there is no continuity through a 
season, so to begin with, here is something which has to be done. 

tovELL What about the repertory of Stratford? There's a great deal 
of criticism, justifiably or not, of the fact that Stratford’s manage- 
ment has chosen to limit that theatre and its actors to a couple of 
plays, good plays or not-so-good plays, of Shakespeare’s. Is this 
enough exercise for a group of actors? 

mecowan_ I don’t think so. The problem of the number of plays 
is to some extent a short-season and economic problem. The return 
is only so great, no matter how many shows you put on; in other 
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words, if you put on a different show in Stratford every night, you 
would only get a very minor increase in the return over what you 
get with two shows. The number of plays becomes an economic 
problem and is inevitably tied in with the problem of a longer 
season. If the season is longer, then there are more plays; but that 
is involved with the problem of getting people into Stratford in 
the middle of winter. It’s a very hard winter in Stratford, and 
whether people will come out of the summer season is a question, 
The other thing that is involved I think in the question is whether 
or not you limit yourself to Shakespeare. My own feeling is y 
strong that the limiting of the Stratford program to Shakespeare is 
not a good idea. I don’t think that it’s in any sense intentional on 
the part of the present management. I think the hope is to move 
away from Shakespeare. After all, you get through the canon after 
a while, and then where do you go? How fully this change will 
be realized, or how soon, I don’t know. But the hope is to go ahead 
from the business of doing just Shakespeare and move into more 
modern plays, certainly Chekhov, Ibsen, O’Neill—a great number 
of playwrights. 

TOVELL You feel that the Stratford stage is suited to Chekhov, 
O’Neill, and Ibsen? 

mccowan_ To some of the plays, yes. To some of them it isn’t. It’s 
also suited to some of Shaw. To some it isn’t. I think there are 
some of the works of all those playwrights—some plays that demand 
absolutely a representational or realistic interior perhaps—and it 
isn’t really possible to do that on that stage. However, among 
those authors there are plays which are admirably suited to pro 
duction on that stage. 

ToveLL And you'd like to see Stratford break with its Shakespearian 
tradition and, say, do one Shakespeare and one Shaw or one Ibsen 
or something else? 

mccowan_ I'd like to see a much longer season. Yes, with all of 
those things in it. 

TOVELL But even allowing the short season, which for a number 
of reasons will possibly continue to be the policy at least at Strat 
ford itself—you think that the summer season could incorporate 
a wider variety of plays and playwrights? 

mccowan I do indeed. 
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roveLt I'd like to pin you down on the question of actors at Strat- 


a ford. This company or part of the company has been fairly 
consistent over the years. A number of them have been back and 
back. Do you think on the whole that there is truth in the argu- 


ment that we heard a good deal of four or five years ago that 
Shakespeare is the best training for young Canadian actors? 

4 | MCCOWAN I suppose it depends on what they want to do, and it 
: also depends on how young. If you mean for young actors just 
starting out in the business, what they're going to do in Shake- 


Ws speare is carry a spear, and this is good training for carrying 
Z spears, but it is not necessarily good training to play Willy Loman 
in Death of a Salesman. Therefore it depends on what the actors 
on ; ' 
- want. There is something to be said, I suppose, for the business 
ier of being able to be involved in Stratford, particularly if you have 
‘ll great actors in leading roles—we don’t always have, sometimes we 
ad have had—but if you have, there is perhaps some future even if 
i you are doing nothing but carrying a spear. To be able to watch 
” a great actor work his way through a great role, and perhaps to 
understand something of what the whole business of playing is 
- about from that. But I think the future of such training can be 
overrated entirely for someone who is interested not in playing 
Its Shakespeare primarily, or the Classics—someone who wants to 
st involve himself in the Method, for instance. I’m not at all sure 
wr that it is the best training for this. . 
Y TOVELL Do you think it could be dangerous for relatively inex- 
. perienced actors? — . - 
*. mecowAN No, I don’t think there's any danger in it. It can’t 
influence anyone that strongly. If there is a danger, it is boredom, 
ws which is a terrible danger for young actors. 
ws ToveLL Is there not a danger of avoiding one of the greatest of all 
actors’ problems, that of coming to grips with contemporary 
r characterization and dealing realistically with twentieth-century 
| characters? I have the impression that Canadian actors are less 
- successful in dealing with contemporary plays than their American 
“a cousins, who play them more often, it’s true, but who approach 
wn them more easily and naturalistically than we do. I sometimes 


wonder whether the Stratford tradition is in part responsible for 
this. The fact that we have approached theatre in terms of costume 
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plays, in terms of speaking out in a full rich voice and all the rest 
of it. 

mccowan Well, in the first place, I don’t think a lot of us approach 
Shakespeare in that way anyway. 

TOVELL But there is a good deal of that done at Stratford. 
mccowan There is, there has been, and there probably will be 
again. But I don’t think we all approach it in that particular way, 
To a certain extent you have to—I mean obviously if you're 
speaking verse it’s got to be spoken, you have got to be able to 
hear it, and it’s got to have a certain verse value about it. You 
still approach the thing from an emotional context and the only 
way someone who is living can approach an emotional problem 
is from the standpoint of contemporary man. 

ToveLL What I’m getting at though here, George, is what I men- 
tioned earlier. We've had a good deal of propaganda about the 
value of Shakespeare as a training ground for the actor, not only 
in terms of broadening his style, giving him a fundamental 
technique, which I think is a questionable point, but in terms 
of its giving him an insight into character, giving him an approach 
to theatre—and I’m wondering whether you think now after the 
years of experience you've had at Stratford, whether this is actually 
happening to our young actors. Are they in a sense richer and 
better and more convincing actors from this particular experience 
they've had? 

mccowan_ I’m not sure that the young actors are. I think some of 
the actors are. I think an actor like Douglas Rain has grown 
immensely in stature over the last few years. He has, however, by 
the same token, done a great number of things other than just play 
in Stratford. Now, where that growth comes from I don’t know. 
It’s a natural growth obviously, it’s a growth of maturity as a 
person, as an intellect, and as an actor, a talent, but whether-I 
don’t think certainly that you can lay all the virtue of that growth 
at the feet of Stratford, nor can you say that Stratford has 
hindered that growth. That growth has happened. 

TOVELL You are not suggesting—as many people do—that Stratford 
is good for actors, television is bad for actors. 

mccowan_ No, I'm not suggesting that at all. I think television can 
be good for actors. It can be if the material’s good. I find it a 
fascinating medium myself. 
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roveLL One more question about Stratford. We've heard from time 
to time that the company needs a star, preferably a great British 
star of the calibre of Sir John Gielgud or Sir Laurence Olivier. 
Do you think this would be good for the company? 

wocowaNn I think it would be a good thing for the acting company. 
I think it would be a very good thing for business, and it might 
be a very good thing for the theatre in general if someone like 
Olivier or Sir John Gielgud played here. 

roveLL Why? 

mocowaNn I think it’s a good thing, it’s something I’ve missed a 
great deal of. I have seen great performances in New York, a great 
many of them, because I spend a lot of time there. But I think 
it's something that we miss here. If you live and work primarily 
in Toronto, you see very good performances very often. You often 
work with very good people, but there are some people who are 
just geniuses, that’s all, and it’s good for anybody to live in that 
kind of atmosphere, and to observe that kind of thing for a while. 

roveLL Do you feel that it’s possible that a great actor could 
inspire the company and raise their standard and raise their sights, 
in the sense that Tyrone Guthrie as a director inspired them when 
he first came to Stratford? 

mccowaNn I think it’s possible, depending on the qualities of the 
person, apart from his talents. Assuming the talents to be those of 
genius or near-genius, it then depends on whether they are 
interested in being that kind of leader, that kind of forerunner 
or not. 

ToveLL You are not at all interested then in insulating Stratford 
from the great star from abroad? 

mocowan. Notat all. 

toveLL What about insulating Stratford from the directors from 
abroad? You have now directed there twice, or co-directed twice 
at Stratford. Do you feel that the company and the tradition of 
the theatre would be enhanced at this particular stage primarily 
by the development of Canadian directors or primarily by the 
development of a tradition of European directors, or American 
directors being brought in? 

mocowan I don’t honestly think about the theatre in national 
terms at all, and I just don’t care. If there is a good director some- 
where and he’s a good man to do a given show then by all means 
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let’s have him. I'd like to see Kazan direct in Stratford. I'd like 
to see Jose Quintero direct in Stratford. I'd like to see Tony 
Richardson. All of his work I’ve ever seen I’ve liked very much, 
I'd like to see anybody who is good. 

TovELL What would you like to see Kazan direct at Stratford? 

mccowan_ I don’t honestly know. I think he would do a vey 
interesting Lear, although he hates Shakespeare evidently. 

TOVELL Well, this is what I was getting at. Do you see him direct. 
ing out of his own tradition at Stratford and exposing everybody 
to a very fascinating theatrical experiment? Or do you see him 
coming and doing his star turn with Tennessee Williams at Strat. 
ford, and thus shocking Canadian actors into a wholly new kind 
of acting tradition? 

mccowan I think he wouldn’t come unless he really wanted to 
come to do a show. In other words, I think he would turn it down. 
I think if he came, therefore, he would come and work that show 
with his own methods and that would be very interesting for 
the company. 

TOVELL Well, I’m not trying to point out contradictions in what 
you were saying, but earlier we were speaking about the need to~ 
or at least the desirability of trying to—develop a Canadian tradi- 
tion of acting through an actors’ group, through taking a company 
like the Crest Theatre and trying to at least channel it into some 
more consistent pattern so that the actors can evolve something like 
a style; and at the same time you're suggesting that our one big 
theatre, which has the nearest thing to an acting corps of any 
theatre in Canada—in English-speaking Canada—you're suggesting 
that it might better serve its ends if it opened itself to much wider 
tradition and in fact brought in contradictory traditions. 

mccowan_ It’s not necessarily a question of contradictions. It's a 
question of strength, I think. If we're to develop any kind of style, 
any real method in the best sense of the word, it requires strong per 
sonalities, and it requires someone like Brecht on the one hand ot 
someone like Tony Guthrie on the other hand. (Maybe somebody 
like Kazan on the other hand.) I’m not suggesting that it matters what 
are the particular set of conditions and background. I’m only suggest: 
ing that nothing happens without strength and without continuity 
through some time. I don’t think actually that even the imposition 
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of somebody with a personality like Kazan’s on Stratford—I don’t 
m think it would make all that much difference in terms of a short 
season. It would for that particular season, I have no doubt. Just 
as the bringing up of Jason Robards last year to play in Henry 1V 
had an impression on the company. Now, how great an impression 
it was I don’t know. Or how lasting it was. But it was interesting. 
ect. | TOVELL You're obviously afraid of the danger which a number of 
oh people have pointed out at Stratford of the company’s going stale, 
him of its being too self-contained and not being exposed to new and 
mm vital influences. 

ing | MOCOWAN I think this is true. It’s a thing that has been altering 
: somewhat over the last couple of years. Quite a few of the stalwarts 
of the company have gone separate ways during the past couple 


of summers, and I think it is a healthy development both for them 


a and for the theatre if they go somewhere else and are replaced 
Se by new actors. . 

toveLL George, you've just been involved at Stratford on what 
he must certainly be the most interesting experiment the company 
i, has made in quite a time if not in its entire history. You’ve acted 
adi: jointly with Jean Gascon, one of the most talented directors in 
sie Montreal, as director on the production of Othello. Is this a direc- 
sian tion that Stratford might take, mixing French directors and actors 
lik and English directors and actors together? 
bi mocowan Actors again certainly. They have done that already in 


Henry V and I think will again sooner or later, perhaps sooner. 
Directing, I don’t know. I don’t mean that either the French or 
der the English would never be asked to direct there again, but I’m 

just not sure the whole business of co-directing a show, of two 
people directing a show isn’t really a contradiction in terms; and 


a while in this particular instance I found it fascinating, and I think 
per Jean did too—and one way or another we got away with it reason- 
hor ably—it’s certainly not an ideal way to approach the production of 
we a show. It was fascinating this time. 

shat | TOVELL It’s a study in diplomacy, I’m sure. 

pest mccowan_ In a sense, yes. In this particular instance, because of 
aie language and a lot of things, I think we were a great help to 
sion each other. Also perhaps because our backgrounds tend to be so 


different—the background of the French theatre is very different 
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in this country from the background of the English theatre, |, 
tends to be more formal. 

TOvELL This is what I was trying to get at. In the experience that 
you had with Othello, would you say it’s a question of one director 
taking a French conception of Othello and having an assistant who 
helps him translate it into English theatre, or is it an English 
theatre tradition of Othello which was spiced, if you like, with 
French tradition? 

mccowan_ It may sound like evading the question and I’m not, but 
it wasn’t either. We've known each other a long time. We spent 
a long time some months before we ever started rehearsals talking 
about the show in great detail and arriving finally at a fundamental 
attitude of what the text was about. People always ask, ‘Did you 
split it up, and did you take certain scenes?’ and we didn't. That 
I think is impossible and deadly. It would destroy any possible 
shape that a show might achieve. The fundamental thing that you 
have to do is to agree about what the author’s intention was. You 
decide what the intention is you want to communicate, and there 
are different methods of communication—I don’t mean to the 
actors, I mean from the actors to the house. The fundamental 
thing that you have to be aware of then is not to confuse the 
actors. That’s the one thing you can’t afford. 

TOvELL You are really suggesting that you might perfectly well 
have been both English directors? 

mccowan_ Not really. I have done a show under the same circun- 
stances in Stratford with an English-speaking director. Certainly 
Jean’s French background influenced me to a large extent, and 
presumably my English background influenced him to a large 
extent even in physical details of the production. The impulse 
from his side was perhaps to a slightly more elaborate production 
than on my side, and through a gradual process of discussion and 
elimination some of those things got whittled away, some of those 
things got kept, some of them got added to—that kind of thing. 
TovELL Did you actually arrive then at something which you can 
think of as the beginning of a new tradition at Stratford—an 
artistic co-existence, or perhaps co-operation is more the word? 
mMccowan_ Yes, we certainly had I think a very happy time doing 
it. It was peaceable co-existence for the most part. 
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roveLL Henry V, in which you had a mixed company of French- 
and English-speaking actors, was one of the most vital and exciting 
productions Stratford has ever done, and this summer's experiment 
is certainly one of those, too. Could you go to Montreal and work 
with Jean Gascon, supposing the situation were to arise, jointly on 
a production of Moliére? Would you think that this experiment 
could be transplanted to another site? 

mecowAN I would like very much to. Unfortunately his English is 
much better than my Fre nch. I kept shuddering the first week of 
rehearsals to think w hat the situation would be if it were reversed, 
and I had to direct a scene in Montreal. But 1 would like very 
much to do that. 

tovELL It is possible then, out of some combination of French and 
English talents, that we will arrive at a distinctive actor's theatre? 

mccowaN_ It may be, and I would like to think so, but I’m not quite 
sure how. Until a lot more of us are bi-lingual or at least more so 
than we are at the moment, I don’t know—I don’t think I know 
any English-speaking actors here who could play in French. 

toveLL There are one or two in Montreal certainly. 

mccowaNn_ Yes, in Montreal, but I mean here. I certainly couldn't 
direct a French play by myself at the moment. I'd be absolutely 
lost. There are French actors who can play in English with reason- 
able success, and if more of us would spend more time trying to 
overcome the language problem I think something quite exciting 

might be derived eventually. 

tovELL Do you think that the French actors and the English actors 
at this stage do have enough in common in theatre terms and in 
terms of their Canadian background to evolve a style that would 
be distinctive and recognized around the world as Canadian? 

mecowan Basically I think so, yes. There is still a certain suspicion 
on either side, naturally enough, and that obviously would have to 
be overcome. You mean we might achieve a sort ‘of international 
rapport, and that grows pretty quickly out of respect, and that has 
to do with talent fundamentally. 
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THEATRE TODAY: 
ENGLISH CANADA 


Theatre as a mirror and critic of the moods, tones, idioms, paradoxes, 
virtues, and inadequacies of life on a thinly-populated, four-thousand- 
mile sub-Arctic strip; as a concentrated artistic statement with a 
persevering dynamic; as a body of imaginative work with themes and 
standards—in short, thee\:: as something of value to a discerning 
public has never counted in the life of English-language Canada. 
Nor is it likely to in the reasonably foreseeable future. 

On another level, however, as a negotiable commodity in the 
market of show business, theatre is not as unimportant as it used to 
be. Non-existent just a dozen years ago, Actors’ Equity now has a 
membership of over a thousand in Toronto alone. The establishment 
and rapid expansion of the television industry in Toronto has brought 
to this city hundreds of people from all corners of the country, and 
from England and Middle Europe, with theatrical skills, aptitudes, 
and hopes. 

The press coverage is considerable. In 1959 the hiring of new 
drama critics by the two afternoon Toronto papers unleashed a heated 
promotion campaign. The progress of Canadian artists away from 
home and the state of the lively arts at home are editorial staples, 
usually in confident vein. The major magazines try to include at 
least one article in each issue dealing with the lively arts; stories with 
a live theatre slant invariably get priority. The grants of theatre 
subsidies and scholarships by the Canada Council are reported 
faithfully as are all its emoluments. 

Indeed, we have now reached the point where Canadian business- 
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men will invest in local entertainments and locally-originated shows, 
not from charity or a sense of guilt, but for the hard-headed purpose 
of making money. Toronto backing led to the production overseas of 
Ted Allan’s The Ghost Writer (called The Money Makers over 
here). John Steele obtained Bay Street sponsorship for a tryout of 
Patricia Joudry’s Three Rings for Michelle, and also for the Arts 
Theatre performance in London, England, of her Teach Me How to 
Cry. Glen Frankfurter and Len Peterson had responsible business 
support for their Lansdowne Theatre venture. 

The climate for theatrical activity has changed, no doubt of that. 
Twelve years ago, for a Canadian mounted and enacted show to run 
a whole week, to a total audience of fifteen hundred people, was an 
occasion of magnitude. Today productions staged, performed, and 
sometimes even written by Canadians may occupy a theatre for as 
long as three months. In 1957 the Freedman-Morse presentation of 
Salad Days stayed thirteen weeks in the 425-seat Hart House Theatre 
in Toronto. A year later it was brought to the 800-seat Crest for a run 
of nine weeks. A much more astonishing record was registered by 
the production of My Fur Lady, which after a nine-week run in 
Montreal toured Canada triumphantly for close to two years. 

Specifically considered, the professional theatre in English-language 
Canada breaks down into the Stratford Festival, which functions one 
third of the year; the Canadian Players, a two-unit touring company; 
the Crest, a theatre which uses local talent exclusively; two summer- 
time musical companies (Theatre Under the Stars, Music Fair) 
which go in for American leads; a clutch of summer theatres; and 
a handful of independent managers who specialize in musical revues 
(After Hours, Clap Hands) and the first Canadian performance of 
minor New York and London successes (The Fifth Season, Visit to a 
Small Planet, and Salad Days). And there are a few theatres—the 
Royal Alexandra in Toronto, Her Majesty’s in Montreal—which 
depend primarily on American road attractions to keep their doors 
open. 

For all practical purposes, our professional theatre is confined to 
the area in and around Toronto. There is no equivalent to New 
York’s Broadway or London’s West End, no geographic centre inside 
the city, but the bulk of the operations exist somewhere in Toronto, 
and Stratford and most of the summer theatre groups fall within 
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On another level, however, as a negotiable commodity in the 
market of show business, theatre is not as unimportant as it used to 
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The press coverage is considerable. In 1959 the hiring of new 
drama critics by the two afternoon Toronto papers unleashed a heated 
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a hundred-mile radius. Toronto is in fact the centre of all the per- 
forming arts in English-language Canada, from television and film 
production and live theatre to ballet, opera, radio, and both pop and 
serious music. With its wealth and population (nearly a million and 
a half people in Greater Toronto) it is the one community able to 
accommodate such a diversity of artistic efforts. 

Aside from the Stratford Festival, which has a national vested 
interest status, and Theatre Under the Stars, whose losses are under. 
written by the city of Vancouver, the other theatre enterprises are 
in perilous health. 

The summer theatres have a fantastic mortality rate. Typical is the 
Red Barn Theatre, which in nine seasons has changed management 
eight times. The Crest, founded in 1954, has lost annually an average 
of $30,000; launched as a private concern, it has latterly been re 
organized as a non-profit enterprise to qualify it for Canada Council 
and charitable foundation bounty. 

At the end of its second season Music Fair is so far away from 
recouping its initial quarter-of-a-million-dollar investment that its re 
turn in 1960 is gravely in doubt. The Canadian Players has never 
made any profit; its existence depends entirely on the goodwill of 
Lady Eaton. With the road circuit for American attractions shrink 
ing, both the Royal Alexandra and Her Majesty’s stay open shorter 
and shorter periods. It is no secret that the first has been put up for 
sale, and that the other will be converted into a motion-picture house 
or parking lot at the first attractive opportunity. 

The lot of the independent producers is equally sobering. What 
moneys Mervyn Rosenzweig and Stan Jacobson made in Toronto on 
The Fifth Season they lost on Uncle Willie and Out of This World; 
they have now retired from the game. Terry Fisher's attempt to tum 
the Avenue Theatre (now a parking lot) into a house for American 
touring plays and intimate musicals backfired disastrously; he too has 
left theatre for good. The producers of My Fur Lady tried to double 
their income with the revue Jubilee. They lost an amount conserva 
tively estimated at $50,000—every cent, actually, that they made with 
My Fur Lady. 

The inception of a new professional group among us takes place 
in a neon glare of publicity and fervent affirmations of a glowing 
year; its passing generally goes unmarked. In the last twelve year 
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(the period this essay is concerned with) there have been many such 
deaths. Totem Theatre in Vancouver lasted two seasons. The Stage 
Society in Ottawa and its successor, the Canadian Repertory Theatre, 
held on for five years. The greatest number of fatalities has been, of 
course, in Toronto. Jupiter Theatre was with us for three years. 
Melody Fair, the first tent musical in Canada, subsided shoddily in 
its fourth season. The Lansdowne Theatre appeared and expired in 
less than a month. The Earle Grey Players, which pre-dates the 
Stratford Festival in the performance of Shakespeare by at least five 
years, now limits itself to a tour of the schools. The oldest of our 
professional companies, the New Play Society, is in hibernation. 
Once each year it crawls out for its durable and highly profitable 
revue Spring Thaw. 

The magic of the Stratford Festival works only within a carefully 
circumscribed box-ofhice circle. People will gladly come to Stratford; 
thev will not suffer Stratford to come to them. In 1958 a Festival 
touring company played in London, Ontario, Montreal, and Toronto 
prior to a visit to New York’s Phoenix Theatre. The American re- 
sponse was kind but desultory; the Canadian welcome was so poor 
that ambitious plans for a permanent touring company were dropped 
at once. 

The Canadian Players is no luckier when it comes to the larger 
Canadian communities. Its last appearance in a Toronto theatre, in 
December 1957, was a financial catastrophe. The same thing hap- 
pened in December 1958 when it came to Montreal for two weeks. 

People inside the trade will tell you that the live entertainment 
Canadians like most is the intimate revue, a collection of songs and 
sketches, preferably with a satirical bias. The continuing popularity 
of Spring Thaw and the wild triumph of My Fur Lady (although 
it had a fragile story line) seem to confirm that view. 

Actually very few revues end in the black. After a rousing season 
at the Red Barn, producer Brian Doherty gathered his cast and the 
best of the summer material and came to the Royal Alexandra for 
a two-week stay preparatory to a trans-Canada tour. The engagement 
ended abruptly; the tour never materialized. A dissident group from 
the Nps staggered along for six weeks with Fine Frenzy (forced runs 
are a commonplace in our professional theatre), but the idea of 
presenting the show annually collapsed. Besides Jubilee, the follow- 
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ing revues were casualties in 1959: the Crest’s This Is Our Firsy 
Affair, the Stratford-sponsored After Hours, and in Montreal 
Poise'n'Ivy. Even Spring Thaw has begun to lose favour: during the 
last month of its 1959 edition the cast played to half-empty houses, 

One way to attract audiences to home-grown shows in Toronto js 
to schedule them to be taken abroad as samples of our culture. The 
Crest did excellent business with The Glass Cage, written for it by 
J. B. Priestley and later taken to London, England where it soon 
foundered. Then of course there were the Stratford-incubated Tam. 
burlaine and Gratien Gelinas’s Ti-Cog. They played to turnaway 
crowds before their unhappy excursions to New York. (Indeed, the 
peremptory rejection by American critics of Ti-Coq so inflamed the 
national ire that Toronto recalled it for another, and even more 
lucrative, engagement. A good deal was said then about Ti-Cog’s 
appealing to all Canadians, English speaking and French, and about 
its artistic merit. It is worth noting, then, when someone speaks about 
closer cultural relations between our two main language groups, that 
Ti-Coq has never been performed, or publicly considered for per. 
formance, by any English-language amateur or professional com 
pany.) 

The preceding information makes one thing clear: as a business 
speculation the professional Canadian theatre stands on very shaky 
feet. It is possible, if the right combination of ingredients is found, 
to have an occasional long-run show and to make some money from 
it. But such events happen seldom, and the amount to be made is not 
really great. 

A few more statistics will round out this part of the picture. There 
is not in Canada a single person who earns a living as a playwright, 
or who has any practical hope of doing so. Nor is there anyone, 
aside from a few people attached to the universities, who earns a 
living as a director. Finally, of all the people listed with Equity, 
only a hundred—mostly men, by the way—are employed in the 
theatre the entire year. For the others, acting is a part-time, a 
secondary occupation. 


Shortly after the Second World War, something happened in 
Toronto which suggested the beginnings of a vital, indigenous 
English-language theatre for Canada. In 1947 Mrs Dora Maver 
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Moore, a onetime actress with the Ben Greet Players and drama 
teacher, and her son Mavor set up the New Play Society. Their aim 
was to develop ‘a living Canadian theatre on a permanent, but non- 
profit, basis’. They proposed to draw their people from the versatile, 
bustling colony of radio actors with the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, and from Mrs Moore’s students and the campus of the 
University of Toronto. 

Their theatre was the concert-hall of the Royal Ontario Museum, 
an elongated, acoustically-poor basement auditorium with a match- 
box stage, a cement floor, no flies, no wing space, and pitiful lighting 
equipment. The first season's repertoire was a conglomeration of 
classics, recent Broadway hits, controversial modern works, and new 
Canadian plays. 

From the outset it was manifest that the nps would blaze no trails 
and match no Broadway or West End goals in respect of production 
values. The settings were shabby, makeshift; the direction and acting 
shrieked practical inexperience. But in terms of a powerful inquiry 
and emotionally true projection of a play’s basic qualities the Nps 
speedily asserted its worth. There were, in particular, productions of 
Juno and the Paycock and The Time of Your Life which gave play- 
goers, conditioned to expect the worst of Canadian actors, a stunning 
opportunity to find themselves engaged by that life on stage which 
comments thrillingly and perceptively on the reality of life. 

The need for a Canadian orientation was innate in the Nps, partly 
because of the Moores’ temperament, and also because the breezes 
of a belated nationalism were at last rustling through the tiny world 
of our arts. As the Nps took firmer hold, original works were presented 
at every opportunity. Some—Lister Sinclair’s Man in the Blue Moon 
and Andrew Allan’s Narrow Passage, for example—were utterly worth- 
less. Others—Mavor Moore's spoof of the familiar Canadian vices, 
Who's Who?—were theatrically ingenious and had a legitimate frame 
of reference. A few, while not critically outstanding, nevertheless 
deserved serious attention. Morley Callaghan contributed a moving 
study of a young man’s rootlessness in To Tell the Truth. Ulster-born 
John Coulter delivered Riel, a biography which drew a strained but 
daring parallel between Canada’s one truly mythic figure and Joan 
of Arc. Harry Boyle dug into his bag of personal observation to tell, 
convincingly and modestly in The Inheritance, a conflict of two 
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generations of farmers in Southern Ontario after the First World 
War. 

The result of these activities was the creation for the Nps of g 
growing and intensely loyal audience. Shows started to run a week 
instead of a few nights, a fortnight instead of a week. The calibre 
of production improved, erratically. Word of mouth spread the 
message that here was something special, a company with a mission 
and the will to carry it out. However bad, each show had a contagious 
excitement. Very often the Nps overreached itself ludicrously: the 
staging of Riel was scandalous; King Lear was presented with just 
five days of serious rehearsal, and with an actor in the title part still 
suffering from laryngitis. But it really did not matter. There was 
passion in the Nps, an artistic focus, and an elated rage for identity, 

Meanwhile an explosion of theatre occurred at the University of 
Toronto. Its fuse was Hart House Theatre. This admirable playhouse, 
a gift from the Massey family in 1919, was at first a haven for 
coteries of amateurs. These people were sincere and not entirely 
talentless. But the atmosphere was hot-house, the gardeners not that 
knowing, and the seeds they planted proved barren. Following the 
war the university's Board of Syndics decided to bring in a full-time 
director whose task would be to put on shows with student personnel, 
That too was in 1947. The director, Robert Gill, immediately found 
himself surrounded by a group of young men and women literally 
lusting to serve him. They plunged into every play he scheduled 
with a burning quality of personal involvement. They entered into 
bad plays (Winterset, Jason) with the same zeal they had for good 
ones (The Sea Gull, Romeo and Juliet). They throbbed with a 
craving for self-expression through theatre, and offered themselves 
as raw material, eager to be shaped and given a controlled and con- 
tinuing energy. Doing four shows a year with Mr Gill was not 
enough. In between his productions they did their own, or they 
rushed to the Nps, sometimes to do leads, more often to appear as 
walk-ons and extras. From their strivings came the summer theatre 
company, the Straw Hat Players, founded by Murray and Donald 
Davis, and from that followed a period of significant summer theatre 
expansion. 

In the main these companies (at peak there were about a dozen, 
and in many of them the performers doubled as crewhands) found 
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their plays in the standard British and American repertoire. But not 
altogether. The International Players of Kingston, Ontario, which 
invited audiences to come on a ‘pay-what-you-like’ basis (the plate 
was passed around after the second act), gambled with a new play, 
Fortune, My Foe by Peterborough editor Robertson Davies. His 
comedy about a Canadian professor who loathes this country but 
lathes even more the idea of living and working in the United 
States was an instant conversation-piece. Delighted by the reaction, 
the company next season did a second but less eventful Davies play, 
his historical comedy-drama, At My Heart's Core. But of course it 
was not the plays, but the manner of their doing, which generated 
excitement. 

It would be missing the point to describe the curious thing going 
on as the hammering out, the crystallization of a true style. Rather 
it was a conscious groping after style, a disorganized but conscious 
attempt to make use of inner resources, impulses, and homegrown 
attitudes chiefly by young people born and raised in Canada, or who 
had spent their formative years here. To put it negatively, these 
people simply didn’t want to reproduce American and British plays 
according to American and British models. They wanted to put their 
own stamp on them. To put it positively, theirs was a teamwork 
approach in which the mainspring of attack was a resolve to realize 
the author's intention in the light of their Canadian experience. 

To do this they emphasized forthright characterization and 
emotional interplay, clean, efficient movement, and distinct speech— 
a speech free of mid-Atlantic accents and inflections and which had 
nothing in common either with Oxford or Mayfair English or the dia- 
lect-flavoured intonations of Bronx, midwest, and Mississippi 
American. 

The quest drove them, moreover, into an investigation of organic 
principles of production, into the notion of an aesthetic unity in- 
volving the set, the performances, the lighting, so that the production 
itself should be of a piece in which all elements soundly fitted and 
harmonized. 

At some point in all this rash of thinking and doing, the point 
began to take hold that plays dealing with the life around them, 
and with the circumstances which nourished and inhibited it, were 
essential to their quest, for it was only through such plays that the 
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style they were trying to uncover could find its real vocabulary, q 
style which would be peculiar to them and which Canadian audiences 
would recognize as belonging to this country. Manifestly it would 
have to be a flexible style—capable of receiving and absorbing all 
other cultures—but plainly it would have to be rooted in Canadian 
attitudes and currents. Each play, whatever its artistic virtue, put 
director, actors, and audiences on their own mettle. There were no 
precedents to follow in playing or watching, no alternatives to judge 
by. The farmer in The Inheritance had Scottish forbears, but had 
fashioned a way of life decidedly his own. The intellectuals jn 
Fortune, My Foe had British origins, but no duplicates in contem. 
porary British life and drama. To interpret them tellingly, to give 
their behaviour and struggles a valid meaning and a sense of reality 
received and perceived, the director, his cast, the writer had to look 
around them, digest what they saw and heard, and make use of 
that information. 

Let’s not exaggerate the scope and extremity of these trends. In 
all they represented a small cultural groundswell, the start of a feel. 
ing, the beginnings of a rude and scattered irrigation of a hitherto 
sterile world. Loosely, one may compare what happened to an of. 
Broadway eruption. There is a sudden surge of actors, writers, direc 
tors, designers, who seem to be much more populous than they are, 
but who bring new stirrings with them, who want to or are forced 
to challenge the establishment, and who have a numerically tiny but 
partisan and vociferous following. The difference, of course, is that 
in the United States people are drawn to a heartland; for all it 
deficiencies, there is an alliance of sorts between art and commerce 
on Broadway. No such magnet existed in Canada—only a void 
waiting to be filled. But the ingredients were forming, taking shape, 
staking claims, moving to a goal. Toronto was the logical home, and 
the hour was favourable. By 1952 the nps, which had already toyed 
with the idea, was seriously considering the establishment of : 
permanent company. The Davis brothers had already taken the firs 
steps toward getting their own theatre. 

Then in July 1953 occurred what so many people call the Stratford 
miracle, the organization of a Shakespeare Festival on a big-league 
scale and with devastating impact in the park of a small railroad 
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town in Southern Ontario whose one preposterous link with Shake- 
speare's birthplace was its name. 


Were the Festival part of an energetic, entrenched, diversified 
theatre scene in Canada its consequences would have been beneficial, 
or at any rate not as harmful as they have turned out to be. As it is, 
the Festival inflamed two chronic, understandable but thoroughly 
dangerous Canadian yearnings: the itch to win international glory 
by excelling, in some branch of the arts, the two big brothers— 
Britain and the United States—in whose shadow we must always 
stand; and the passion to bypass the apprentice stage of culture and 
metamorphose overnight, from an instant, quick-frozen state, as it 
were, into a full-fledged artistic maturity. 

The Festival began with several assets. Foremost was the theatre, 
lovely and luxurious, with a three-sided, seven-level stage (tent- 
enclosed originally, but later given a permanent shell). The Cana- 
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dian audience came unfettered by traditions and preconceptions, 
There was a well of Canadian actors to nourish the British and 
British-trained leads who had come to help the venture get started 
(Alec Guinness, Irene Worth, Michael Bates, Douglas Campbell), 
It had one of the world’s finest designers in Tanya Moiseiwitch and 
a flamboyant showman in director Tyrone Guthrie. Finally, there 
hung over everything a grand determination to bring new impulses 
and a more generous vision to bear on the display of Shakespeare's 
infinite genius. 

But by the second season, it was apparent the Festival had its ful] 
share of liabilities. The open stage had its tyrannies no less repressive 
to Shakespeare than the proscenium arch; furthermore, it was jn. 
flexible, and did not allow for various kinds of production. The stage 
demanded a ‘go, go, go’ treatment of a play, and accented visual 
richness (provided for by costumes more lavish than the most lavish 
settings) and spectacle at the cost of all else. Great actors could 
appear in this theatre, but great acting was impossible in it, and so 
was the development of a true ensemble style. 

There were other disappointments. The well of Canadian actors 
proved exceedingly shallow; not only was the number of actors to 
choose from limited, but so was their calibre. In any event the 
practical intention, despite claims otherwise, was to use stars (a 
Hollywood actor, James Mason, was brought in the second season 
to star in Oedipus Rex and Measure for Measure) and to play safe 
with novelty of presentation. In effect Stratford was teaching an 
uncritical audience that Shakespeare’s plays had no depth, but were 
just blueprints for pretty pyrotechnical exercises. The words were 
totally trivial, the characters mere wax figures, all to be juggled about 
at the director’s caprice. 

What has happened since proves that these liabilities are inherent 
in the Festival structure. It has evolved into a cultural equivalent of 
the Canadian National Exhibition grandstand show, an anti-artistic 
extravaganza. It was that dreariest of all successes, something which 
had made its mark by being dull in a new way. 

Seemingly, the immediate effect of the Festival was to give our 
theatre a much-needed push. There was a spurt of activity. In 1954 the 
Davises opened the Crest. The nps imported a director from England 
and gave him a permanent company to work with. Tom Patterson, 
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who started the Festival, and Douglas Campbell set up the Canadian 
Players as a means of keeping a nucleus of the Festival company 
together the rest of the year. Independent groups with professional 
aspirations mushroomed. One took over the Royal Alexandra Theatre 
to stage the Leo Orenstein comedy, The Big Leap. A theatre-in-the- 
und was started in Halifax; Totem Theatre was born. Summer- 
theatre managements planned longer seasons. All prepared for the 
nish of audiences. The lean years were over. At last the feast! 

In fact the audiences proved indifferent oid there was a subtle 
but important change in the theatrical atmosphere. For one thing, 
although Stratford had made theatre respectable, it had not made it 
popular, only popular as a social event. For another, the impact of 
Stratford as a circus was to convince people in the theatre that the 
drive to a Canadian character was so much rubbish. The Crest 
Theatre decided that the look of a show was the big thing, that and a 
West End outlook. The shows offered by the Crest became de- 
liberately British in content and expression—Richard of Bordeaux 
ind Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime were characteristic vehicles. As 
remarked before, the Nps was caught up in the vogue for things 


British. As well, it became heavily production-conscious. 


The panic feeling induced by the bad box-office was augmented by 
actisis in the supply of actors. For one thing, television was by now 
well-established, and paid more and reached larger audiences. For 
another, actors preferred the prestige of being invited to play in 
Stratford which after all paid the best wages, offered the most 
congenial working conditions and the longest tenure of employment. 
Players took work with the Crest or the Nps between engagements, 
to catch the attention of Tv producers, or to be seen by Stratford 
scouts. 

Above all else the proselytizing and nationalistic feeling, which 
envisioned theatre in Canada as both a social and artistic medium, 
coming together, synthesizing, wavered and died. One last effort 
was made to reverse the trend. The New Play Society, disenchanted 
by its brief flirtation with West End thinking, hired the Avenue 
Theatre for an all-Canadian season. At least two interesting shows 
were tried—Donald Harron’s dramatization of the Earle Birney novel 
about a Schweik-like soldier Turvey, and Mavor Moore’s musical 


| based on Voltaire’s Candide—but the spirit was gone. The New Play 
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Society now gave the impression of having been passed by in the 
sudden rush. 

To speak, then, of a professional theatre in English-language 
Canada with a personality, a vigorous present and a promising future 
is mere wishful thinking. We have perhaps a score of good actors~ 
trained mechanics whose chief asset is that they can blend into the 
American or British theatre scene with a minimum of difficulties, 
We have a few, a very few, good directors. We have no writers 
seriously qualified to write for the professional stage or with any 
interest in making contact with the public. All we really have is a 
pocket-sized commercial theatre, pretty well limited to one city, 
anarchic, rampant with the speculation, waste of talent, and aimless 
ness which marks Broadway and the West End, but with none of 
their healthy buttressings and impulses. 

True, until a generation ago we didn’t have even that. After the 
talking pictures and the depression wiped out the community oper 
houses and the resident stock companies, theatre in Canada became 
an amateur’s monopoly. With a few exceptions, the pre-war Theatre 
of Action in Toronto and Montreal Repertory in Montreal, that 
theatre and its prime symbol, the Dominion Drama Festival, have 
always been abysmally unadventurous. 

In that sense no doubt the present condition must be accounted 
an improvement. But a scattering of performers and playhouses does 
not comprise a living theatre. The way things are going now, we 
may find ourselves, in just a few years, with only the Stratford 
Festival to prove that there is, or ever was, a professional theatre of 
sorts in Canada. The rest is likely to crumble into thin, fugaciou 
particles, swept away on the wind, with actors repairing to the 
greener pastures of New York and London and with writers pouring 
out their efforts for television where they will be swallowed up in 
an hour and forgotten in a minute. The whole thing could wel 
dissolve before our eyes like the Cheshire cat, leaving behind only 
the Festival as the ghost of a grin. 

For those of us who love the theatre the prospects are gloomy. But 
in the twentieth century, with so many alternative entertainment 
available, theatre for its own sweet sake is a mere chimera. There is 
no obligation for the community to support it, or for the state to 
maintain it. The theatre must create a place for itself that will gain 
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it devotion and respect. In Canada this it has failed to do. It may be 
that, being such a small country, the idea of a theatre of our 
own was always an illusion. Or it may be that a later, a more prin- 
cipled, less easily influenced generation of actors and writers will 
rekindle the flame. Still, one cannot help wondering what our theatre 
might have become if the Stratford miracle had not occurred—that 


| miracle which has been such a blight. 
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THEATRE TODAY: 
FRENCH CANADA 


To the English-speaking drama fan of today, French-Canadian 
theatre seems to appear as the result of some unknown miracle. What 
is going on in French-Canadian theatre today? Is there an authentic 
French-Canadian drama distinct from the French? Has the American 
realistic theatre influenced the French-Canadian theatre? These are 
questions that demand an answer, but let us first state frankly that 
there has been no miracle at all, or that if there was such a miracle 
it can be easily explained. 

The vitality and energy of French theatre in Canada today is the 
result of twenty years of ceaseless effort, of struggles as well as of 
various attempts, and, let us say it clearly, of numerous failures. 
Actually French Canada, as far as drama is concerned, is the scene 
of a revival which began twenty years ago. The Theatre du Nouveau 
Monde, the most prominent of the French-Canadian companies now 
playing in Montreal, was not born yesterday, and though French: 
Canadian authors write more and more for the theatre it would k 
an exaggeration to say that a French drama has been born in Canad: 
and should be considered as a prosperous achievement. 

Before thinking of writing for the theatre, it was advisable t 
create a favourable medium; such a medium did not exist twenty 
years ago, for want of a public deeply interested in drama. The 
French classics were no longer acted, except in a few colleges; : 
French-Canadian drama did not exist; when a play was performed 
in Montreal, though 700,000 people of French origin lived there, i 
could not go beyond a few performances; and finally French-Can 
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dian actors of the time had no opportunity for basic training in 
drama. Twenty years ago, the repertoire of the French-Canadian 
theatre consisted almost exclusively of French boudoir comedies: the 
French classicists were ignored, as were the great foreign playwrights 
and the great poets of the French theatre. 

Such was the situation before the opening of the Second World 
War. But at that time a priest, Father Emile Legault, who had 
studied in France under Henri Ghéon through a provincial scholar- 
ship, was back in Montreal and decided to establish an amateur 
company devoted first to religious drama, in the spirit of the old 
medieval mystery plays. The Compagnons de Saint-Laurent were 
born. 

About the same time, Gratien Gelinas was starting in Montreal 
a successful series of satirical revues, performed each year at the old 
Monument National, each revue having a run of six or eight con- 
secutive years, a most unusual achievement. These revues were not 
drama vet, but Gratien Gelinas was working in the right direction, 
as will be seen later. 

Bringing together some actors and actresses, mostly students, Father 
Legault naned staging religious plays in Montreal and throughout 
rt province, deciding next to go back to the neglected French 
classics. Fairly good performances of Racine and Moliére were given 
five or six plays being presented each season. The company played 
first at the Saint-Laurent Auditorium, near Montreal, and in various 
halls up to 1943 when it obtained a permanent home in ]’Ermitage, 
a theatre of 800 seats where plays by Moliére, Beaumarchais, 
Chancerel, Cocteau, and others were given with increasing success. 
Each player was anonymous at that time, but everyone knew the 
prominent actors in the company to be Jean Gascon, now director 
of the Théatre du Nouveau Monde, Jean-Louis Roux and Georges 
Groulx, of the same group, Jean Coutu, the well-known tv actor, 
and Thérése Cadoret, now of the ‘Plouffe Family’ program. 

In 1945, the Compagnons left the Ermitage for the Gésu hall, a 
church basement used for years as a theatre for college productions. 
Father Legault and his company were now considered as semi- 
professional actors. They played three full seasons at the Gésu, 
giving remarkable performances of plays by Musset, Obey, Marivaux, 
Anouilh, Shakespeare, Moliére, and others. In 1946, the Compagnons 
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performed Anouilh’s Antigone at the Dominion Drama Festival jp 
Ottawa and nearly won the Bessborough Trophy. They did win jt 
the following year, with a rollicking performance of a Flemish farce, 
Les Gueux au paradis. From now on, the company was known 
throughout Canada for its uncommon contribution to the theatre, 

The example of the Compagnons was quickly followed. Companies 
were organized, most of them having a short life often ending with 
their first show, but a group of young radio actors brought together 
by Pierre Dagenais under the name of L’Equipe gave three seasons 
of very good drama in a spirit completely different from that of the 
Compagnons. From 1944 to 1947, they offered to Montreal audiences 
modern plays by leading French dramatists like Pagnol, Puget, 
Cocteau, and Sartre, together with a poor attempt at Moliére but 
also a wonderful production in French of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream in the Ermitage gardens. Insufhiciently supported by the 
public, L’Equipe did not survive its financial difficulties. Some of its 
members tried to form other companies, others returned to the radio 
drama, others joined new groups. One of these was the Rideau Vert, 
directed by Yvette Brind’Amour, which was established in 1949 but 
had to break up after three years of sustained effort. 

From time to time, it happened that a few actors got together to 
stage a Canadian play for a few performances at the Gésu Hall or 
elsewhere. For their part, the Compagnons were taxed with not 
staging Canadian plays and it was not until 1947 that they offered 
their first play by a local author, Maluron, an essay in comedy by the 
well-known poet and singer Félix Leclerc. The play was wamly 
welcomed by the public. About the same time, another poet, Carl 
Dubuc, had a fairy-play of true Canadian inspiration, La Fille du 
soleil, performed at the Gésu Hall by a company of independent 
actors. But it was not before the night of May the 22nd 1948, in the 
old Monument National where all of his revues had been staged for 
nearly ten years, that Canadian drama scored its first big success with 
Gratien Gelinas’s Tit-Coq. It was not a revue this time, but a red 
play, offered in a language typically Canadian. From the very start, 
it was an enormous success. Critics were enthusiastic and there was 
a chorus of praise, despite a few conspicuous dissenting voices. 
Nevertheless, Tit-Coq was an unprecedented achievement in Mont 
real where plays were never performed more than ten or twelve 
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times, two hundred performances of the play being given in Montreal 
alone. The English-speaking public will remember that in its English 
version Tit-Cog scored a similar success in Toronto and other Cana- 
dian cities before becoming a flop on Broadway. If we look back to 
Mr Gelinas’s play today, it seems that the praise bestowed upon 
Tit-Coq at the time was a bit exaggerated, the play being rather a 
skilful series of sketches than an authentic drama. But the enthusiasm 
of the public did overcome any criticism. Eleven years after Tit-Coq, 
Mr Gelinas is coming back to the theatre with a new play to be 

ormed in August for the Montreal Festival, Bousille et les justes. 

The Gelinas success was out of the ordinary and has not been 
repeated. Another play by Félix Leclerc, winner of a drama competi- 
tion, La Caverne des splendeurs, was an unsuccessful fairy-play. In 
1950, Polichinelle, a poetical and satirical fantasy by the late Lomer 
Gouin, a promising young author, was favourably received by both 
the critics and the public. It was unfortunately Mr Gouin’s sole 
attempt in the dramatic field. 

French-Canadian theatre from the very beginning followed two 
different trends: a realistic one, strongly Canadian, with Tit-Coq 
and Yves Thériault’s Le Marcheur (an undeserved failure), and a 
poetical one in which playwrights did not fully succeed. One had 
to wait for Marcel Dubé to see the French-Canadian drama enter 
a new phase, deeply influenced by modern American theatre. 

In the meantime, Pierre Dagenais was coming back to the stage 
to offer a new play by Paul Toupin, the Roman tragedy of Brutus, 
considered as the antithesis of the Tit-Coq style of drama. It was not 
a success as far as the public was concerned, but critics were en- 
thusiastic, praising the play for the purity of its language and the 
soundness of its dramatic construction. Mr Toupin was seen as a 
disciple of Henri de Montherlant. 

In the autumn of 1948, the Compagnons settled down in a new 
theatre, a former Protestant church. They intended now to play all 
the year round—a novelty in the French-Canadian theatre—and suc- 
ceeded in doing so. Their new theatre had 450 seats, was located in 
the very heart of the French-Canadian district, and won from the 
public a support that had never been given a theatre company before. 

The Compagnons also broke new ground in inaugurating their 
new theatre with an American play translated into French, Ten- 
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nessee Williams's Glass Menagerie, which enjoyed over a month's 
run. 

Meanwhile the company was not forgetting its attachment to the 
French classics, and its lovely little theatre saw very good per. 
formances of Racine and Moliére, together with productions of 
modern plays, both French and foreign. In Moliére’s Le Malade 
imaginaire, a young French actor by the name of Guy Hoffmann 
was a revelation in the title role, and was to become French Canada’s 
leading comic actor. With the assistance of the English director 
Robert Speaight, the Compagnons also offered T. S. Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral and a remarkable production of Romeo and Juliet, 
with Jean Coutu. Another excursion into the field of American 
theatre, Thornton Wilder's Our Town, done in French, was a great 
success, the play being performed for nearly two months before 
packed houses. 

At this moment, a new development foreshadowed the fall of the 
Compagnons. A few actors from this company, Jean Gascon, Jean- 
Louis Roux, and Georges Groulx, who had been studying in France 
for the last four or five years, came back to Canada in the spring of 
1951 and decided to establish their own company, the Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde, which started operations at the Gésu Hall the 
following autumn. 

From its very first season, the Théatre du Nouveau Monde was 
given a hearty welcome from the public. It is significant that its first 
play was Moliére’s L’Avare, as Moliére was to become the favourite 
author of the t.n.M. The first season of the young company ended 
brilliantly and the future was faced with confidence. But two regular 
companies were still too much for the Montreal public. After one of 
their best productions, Pirandello’s Henry IV, the Compagnons were 
faced with serious financial difficulties and were forced to quit after 
fifteen years of brilliant activity. Together with them, their lovely 
little theatre disappeared, the hall being converted to a Catholic 
church. 

In the middle of its second season, the Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde carried out its biggest success with another Moliére, Tartuffe, 
played thirty-four times at the Gésu Hall, and this achievement was 
renewed the following season with the same playwright’s Don Juan, 
performed thirty-five times. 
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Like the Compagnons, the Théatre du Nouveau Monde was 
blamed for not staging Canadian plays. So in March 1954 the com- 
pany put on a production of two plays by local dramatists: a one-act 
farce by Eloi de Grandmont, La Fontaine de Paris, based on a 
French-Canadian folk-tale, and a three-act drama by the young and 
brilliant novelist André Langevin, Une Nuit d'amour, set in Acadia 
in the eighteenth century. The two plays did not go farther than a 
succes d'estime and had no more than a two-week run. About the 
same time was established an English section of the T.N.M. Its first 
production was its best up to now, Come Back, Little Sheba. 

Meanwhile a new Canadian playwright had come to life, Marcel 
Dubé. He was a young man of no more than twenty interested in 
transferring to the stage plays based on specifically local problems. 
The year before, in 1952, he had produced a one-act play at the 
Drama Festival, but its second attempt, the following year, a three- 
act play about a Montreal gang of youngsters, Zone, won first the 
Western Quebec Drama Festival and then the Bessborough Trophy 
at the Dominion Festival in Victoria. The play was restaged in 
Montreal and performed several weeks before enthusiastic houses. 
Press reviews were warm, and Dubé was nearly a celebrity. His 
play was clearly free of European influence; it belonged in the orbit 
of American drama, especially that of Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller. It was a remarkable victory for Canadian playwrights 
and there is no doubt that Zone was the biggest success in Canadian 
drama since Tit-Cogq. 

In August 1954, the Théatre du Nouveau Monde was asked to 
take part in the Montreal Festival and for that occasion produced 
its spectacular show of Moliére’s three one-act farces. It was a huge 
success, and in the following spring the company was invited to the 
Paris Festival, being the first Canadian company ever to perform in 
the French capital. Parisian critics praised the freshness of the 
Canadian group in their approach to Moliére, and an invitation to 
take part in the Stratford Festival was made the following year to 
Jean Gascon and his company. 

Another Compagnon, Jacques Létourneau, together with a gifted 
Montreal comedienne, Monique Lepage, joined at that time to 
establish a new company, the Théatre-Club (1954). For their first 
two seasons, they were confined to a high-school auditorium for 
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lack of funds, but from the very start their productions had a profes- 
sional quality. 

One of their most brilliant productions was Twelfth Night, per- 
formed at the Gésu Hall and staged by the French director Jan Doat, 
now living in Montreal. The play was performed for several weeks 
before packed houses. The Théatre-Club produced another Dubé 
play, Le Barrage, about a social conflict in the province of Quebec, 
but the play seemed immature though well staged. Turning to 
popular shows, the Théatre-Club gave a spectacular Three Muske- 
teers and a questionable Topaze which was a popular success. The 
company now has its quarters in a little theatre of two hundred seats, 
fully equipped and located near the Montreal Forum. 

With a few members of his company, Jean Gascon took a success- 
ful part in the production of Henry V at Stratford, and was invited 
this summer to direct Othello in co-operation with George McCowan 
at the Stratford Festival. For two seasons now, the Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde has occupied a new home, the Orphéum Theatre, 
an old movie-house of more than a thousand seats. 

This new theatre was opened with a second play by André 
Langevin, L’Oeil du peuple, winner of the first drama competition 
organized by the 1.n.m. Unfortunately the play was a complete 
failure. But this misfortune was quickly obliterated by a most 
beautiful staging of Sacha Guitry’s sentimental comedy Mon pére 
avait raison, performed before packed houses for more than two 
months. This was followed in February 1958 by the first Marcel 
Dubé play to be produced by the Théatre du Nouveau Monde, Le 
Temps des lilas, a dramatic comedy tepidly received by the critics 
but generally praised by the public. This play, together with 
Moliére’s Le Malade imaginaire, was brought to Paris and Brussels 
last June, after a most remarkable début of the company in New 
York, at the Phoenix Theatre, with the Moliére play. An English 
translation of Le Temps des lilas was given in many Canadian cities 
with success. From the T.N.M. last season, one must not forget a 
lavish production of Otway’s Venice Preserved, in a free adaptation 
by the French playwright Morvan Lebesque, which did not win 
from the public the support it deserved. 

In the meantime, le Rideau Vert was restored to life and started a 
new career with another comedy by Félix Leclerc, Sonnez les matines, 
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a weak play badly received by the critics but a success at the box 
ofice. Nevertheless a recent revival of this same play was a com- 
plete failure. Turning to the French boudoir comedies, this company 
staged at the little Anjou Theatre (fewer than a hundred seats) 
recent Parisian hits that were well produced and met with public 
success. Another Canadian play staged by the Rideau Vert, Roger 
Sinclair's La Boutique aux anges, was no more than a succés d’estime. 
The best production of this company was unquestionably Monther- 
lant's powerful drama, La Reine morte, staged to mark the tenth 
anniversary of the company in the autumn of 1958. 

To these regular activities of the permanent companies must be 
added in recent years the highly whimsical shows of the Théatre de 
Quat'sous, deeply influenced by Parisian music-hall technique, the 
establishment of Gratien Gelinas’s Comédie Canadienne and its im- 
pressive production of Anouilh’s The Lark, the achievements of 
various avant-garde groups with a new and talented author, Jacques 
Languirand, the spectacular tours, since 1950, of the Old Vic and 
of the great French companies of Jouvet, Barrault, Vilar, and the 
Comédie-Frangaise, a few productions by Jean Coutu, namely his 
most excellent Mademoiselle Julie, the recent organization of a 
theatre on St Helen’s Island devoted to the production of plays in 
several languages, and finally the annual productions of the Montreal 
Festivals and of the Dominion Drama Festival. 

More than twenty-five productions a year, audiences reaching 
from 10,000 for an ordinary success to 30,000 and 40,000 for the 
best plays of the season (such as those of the Théatre du Nouveau 
Monde), three or four theatres regularly open during the season 
—such is the picture of French-Canadian theatrical life in Montreal 
at the present time. Twenty years ago, only five or six plays were 
professionally produced in a year, the biggest hits did not reach 
more than 5,000 or 6,000 people, and nearly all the theatres were 
closed most of the time. The picture has radically changed and the 
future is now full of hope. It must be said, however, that the best 
companies are now eligible for grants from the Montreal Arts 
Council, established three years ago, and in a few instances for pro- 
vincial grants and subsidies from the Canada Council. 

What about the writing of plays? If four or five Canadian plays 
are produced every year, it hardly means that a French-Canadian 
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dramaturgy is born. A dozen or more Canadian authors now write 
from time to time for the stage, but their lack of experience, their 
ineffectiveness in treating Canadian subjects with a universal appeal, 
is obvious. A Canadian drama cannot be created in so short a time. 
Still, we must not forget that from now on the works of French- 
Canadian playwrights like Gratien Gelinas, Marcel Dubé, Paul 
Toupin, Jacques Ferron, Roger Sinclair, Jacques Languirand, Yves 
Thériault, and others mean something to the general public, whose 
judgement is less stern than that of the critic. All the aforementioned 
authors have natural talent for the theatre, the most prolific being 
Marcel Dubé who, though not yet thirty, has had six of his plays 
performed in Montreal since 1952. But most of these authors, in- 
cluding Marcel Dubé, are lured by television and sometimes merely 
adapt for the stage a play written specifically for television. , 

French-Canadian playwriting is mostly influenced by three factors: 
a true French-Canadian influence derived from Canadian life of 
today, the still powerful influence of the contemporary French 
theatre, and finally the influence of American theatre. 

French-Canadian life is deeply present in Gelinas’s Tit-Cogq, a 
strong American influence is visible in Dubé’s plays though they are 
typically French-Canadian, but no Canadian influence at all affects 
such playwrights as Paul Toupin, Jacques Ferron, and Jacques 
Languirand, who are anxious to write a good play without asking 
themselves if it is Canadian or not. The influence of French modern 
drama on Toupin is obvious, Ferron’s poetical farces derive from the 
medieval spirit and the French classics of comedy, and Jacques 
Languirand’s masters remain the writers of the French avant-garde 
group (Becket, Ionesco, Adamov). 

It must not be forgotten that we owe Languirand a most unusual 
play, Les Insolites, considered by many one of the best plays ever 
written by a Canadian. If French-Canadian drama has not yet pro- 
duced a great Canadian play, it seems now that all the ingredients 
are present and that the birth of such a play is now only a matter of 
time. 

To sum up what has been said up to now, may I add that French- 
Canadian drama of today is strongly different from French, although 
some playwrights write and will continue to write in the French 
manner. This must not be considered a handicap as long as it 
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leads to the writing and producing of good Canadian plays. The 
same thing must be said of the American influence, though this 
cannot be effective in language but will affect the problems dealt 
with on the stage and the manner of writing for the theatre. 

Both these influences, it is felt, combined with a certain way of 
expressing Canadian ideals, will result in an authentic French- 
Canadian drama in the future. For the time being, these influences 
seem to oppose each other, but it is not impossible that they will 
come to amalgamate one day. This fusion has not come yet and it 
cannot be claimed that at the present time there is, speaking from 
an international point of view, a French-Canadian theatre that will 
excite universal admiration. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
such a theatre is developing now and that the day will soon come 
when it will progress by leaps and bounds. 


A ‘Radical American WOE 


Dissent is a serious 100-page quarterly, now almost 
six years old, published by American socialists and 
radicals. Non-party in character, combative, un- 
dogmatic, concerned with culture as well as poli- 
tics, polemical, valuable, exasperating and indis- 
pensible, Dissent counts among its editors: Irving 
Howe, Lewis Coser, Norman Mailer, Meyer 
Schapiro, Norman Thomas, George Woodcock, 
Erich Fromm, Richard Wright. Its contributors 
include every important writer of the democratic 
left in the U.S. and Europe: Silone, Mills, 
Strachey, Lowenthal, Milosz, et al. 

You can get a sample copy if you write in and 
mention this ad. (Subscription: $3.50 a year.) You 
can get our 382-page paperback Voices of Dissent, 
which contains the best of our first five years of 
| articles, for $1.95. 


DISSENT 
509 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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A NARRATIVE FOR FIVE VOICES 


THE NARRATOR, HIS WIFE, HIS 
WIFE'S FORMER HUSBAND, HIS 
UNCLE, ARIADNE 


A man’s life may be mapped, 
But not the grid that gripped 
The straggling life to scale. 


Consider the contraries 
That plotted what he is, 
The unknown poles that pull; 


And see his course become 
A moving equilibrium 
That he cannot control. 


Can our conventional signs 
Denote the subtle lines 


Of spider over pool? 


The heavy headstone not 
More than the final plot 


Of what was never still. 


Nor search the summer air 
To keep his essence clear 
And quiet and nearly whole; 
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The acrid scent of rind, 
All that is left to find, 


Expires as we exhale. 


5.A.T.B.: Look to that master of the maps 
| Who sets and spins the pole, 
Whose perfect compass keeps 
And points us to his will. 


NARRATOR: The small boy climbed the stairs 
Against his parents’ hinted at 
Discouragement. They thought it wrong 
| A child should dream of things remote 
| In time and place that came to nothing 
And someone had to disinter. 
‘Besides, your uncle’s had his life.’ 


The small boy climbed the stairs, 
Knocked on the attic door and entered. 
Gnomelike, his uncle turned and smiled 
From his throne beside the cluttered desk 
And waved a welcoming claw. 

The boy admired the magic room, 
Timeless and not here, as if his uncle 
Had lived in secret centuries ago 

And now could not recall the details 

Of biography, except these scraps 

Of parchment, statues, shard and stone 
Laid out like clues to tease the skull— 
The life itself lost in sand. 


The boy had borne his question carefully 
Up the attic stairs as fitted something 
Long kept in private and unrisked, 
And liable to vanish when exposed. 
The question turned to silence in his mouth. 
He stared along the sunlight to the wall, 
The table with the lemons piled 
Beside an old carved stone, 
The two illuminated and alone. 
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It seemed to him as if the fruit 

Depended for its yellow on the light, 

The stone to show its worn calligraphy, 

And both for form and presence in this room. 
The boy could only stare and point. 

Out of his uncle’s eroded face 

The Scarab eyes burned blue with joy. 


The lemons summoned me like trumpets 
From winter produce, brown and green. 
The stone I found years back— 

Recently too in its existence— 

And now it seems appropriate to them. 
Why does one put strange things together, 
Except to hope their apposition 

Will make a third, and so create 

Each one new again. 

All that you will discover soon. 


The lemons trill and flaunt their forms; 
The unshaped stone does not reply, 
Or else in speech not understood, 
Which is the same as silence. 
The lemons will last a week before 
Losing their oval as colour dwindles; 
And time has not utterly smoothed 
The actual bite of tool in groove; 
Yet to me too the stone is silent. 
But not the silence we usually know. 
Rather, that of a church whose arches 
Hum after music, reluctant 
To let emptiness in again. 


So, you see, I can never believe 

That simple chance preserved this stone, 
Arranged the lemons to catch my eye, 
Or things exist just to be there. 

And so it is 1 understand 

Stone and lemons perfectly now 
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In a way that any later knowledge 
Cannot diminish, but must confirm. 


The boy stayed in a trance of light, 
His question answered only to pile 
More questions up. The first become 
Too vivid and precise for speech. 


Later his mother laughed to tell 
How her duster was not allowed 
Over the fruit or lump of rock. 

His father claimed to have indulged 
The recollections of the old, 

But common or garden fruit— 

‘Your uncle won't be with us long.’ 


The small boy smiled and sniffed 
The acrid rind expiring on the air, 
And watched the light that spread across 
The yellow edifice to mark 
The tired incisions on the stone; 
And heard the music that they made 
By their new presence in his life. 


Grow, child, as music grows, 
As fruit assumes a form; 
Extend your life in space 

And make of space a charm 
To swing against the stress 

Of all that’s yet to come. 

So let your present bless 

The shadows you inherit from 
A past that was not yours. 


So when his uncle’s will was proved, 
He stored the incunabula and sailed, 
A cabin-class Argonaut, 
From Marseilles. Too civilized to chase 
The molten sun that dripped into the sea 
To starboard, he turned his life east 
Towards the chastity of dawn. 
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So eye and lens measured and took in 
The landscape of his college course. 
And though he had to see the dirt, 
The poverty and, worst, the casual 
Boredom of all these foreign lives, 

He never stopped to focus and preserve 
The villa’s peeling art nouveau; 

The corner boys whose stare would strip 
With ennui typist and peasant girl; 
The uniform bars where tourists 
Might a moment conduct themselves. 


Thus undistracted from his way, 
The pilgrim kept to tumbled stones 
And crippled columns, white enigmas 
Whose shape became his consciousness. 
In dumb arenas weed and cicada 
Throttled humanity’s presence; 
The excavations that disclosed 
A few undateable clues to silence. 
No actor’s mask to ring the line 
Against tiered stone, no music, 
No dancers like marble pillars in motion, 
No speech or meeting of life with life. 
The monuments of silence stood and shone 
And riddled him. The great stone mouth, 
The empty sockets through which the sky 
Glowed with the gods’ serenity. 


He found at last the labyrinth: 
The unsuspected darkness of the grove 
Where fruit receded into leaf, 
Leaf into sky, and soon the heat 
Evaporated from the earth 
To air made gentle by the sea. 
The winding darkness of his skull 
Whose turns he followed, clutched the thread 
His past spun out across his hand. 
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The reeling, rough walls of his room 
Grew dark and leafy, laughter 
From those still drinking down below 
Became a distant music, led him on. 

He thought he glimpsed around a turn 
A goatskin form on cloven feet 
That pranced and piped, and not unlike 
His uncle on his morning stroll; 
But round the corner there was only 
Darkness again, and the barely felt 
Twitch of the thread across his thumb. 
So he continued. A growing light, 
And there she stood, a column of white 
In his way, and smiled; and he confined 
No more nor forced to proceed. 
And when she spoke the thread escaped 
His fingers, drifting to the dust. 


Why do you come to the maze at night, 
Knowing it much too late? 
You should have turned your steersman back, 
On hearing me cry from the cliffs, 
And yet you stood erect in the stern 
And sailed on. What answer 
Do you hope to find here now? 
There was occasion then, 
The beast’s legs stiff in the air, 
But now by centuries too late. 
For you are not the master of the maze 
Nor may I leave it. All we know 
Is that I wait, and must, and you 
Must traverse the dark corridors, 
And when we meet, it is too late. 
The beast is born again, 
And you must turn to face his charge, 
Unsure that you, not he, survive, 
Or that I care about the end. 
It is too late, it is no chance 
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Your self as you advance to me 

And cannot ever reach me whole. 
The beast your self and I your dream 
You do not really hope to meet. 

It is too late for more than this. 

The thread spins from you and you lose 
We play the pattern as before. 

It is too late. 

The ship’s departure was the way 
Pursued for ever by those cries 

You could not answer or reject. 


The darkness closed. 
He looked around as though to find 
Inscriptions on the rustling walls, 
Preserving speech he thought he heard. 
The empty alcove held his gaze 
Where Ariadne seemed to have stood, 
Remotely beautiful; his fingers 
Brushing the dust to find the thread, 
And only dust sifted between. 


Two yellow eyes grew brilliant, 

Moving closer as he stared 

At what had seemed an empty darkness, 

But purred towards him now on massive paws. 


Paw strikes 
Throat jerks 
Image gasps 

A last despair 
Fur stiffens 
Leaves still 
Breath on silence 


By the lair 


Mute stone 
Dust stained 
Pathway open 


To sunrise stare 
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Thread drops 
Cry drifts 
Husk hovers 
On empty air 


A slice of lemon in a cup of tea 

Recalled to him years later 

The mystery of that grove or dream. 
Theseus survived the fever, tumbled 
Into a deck chair in the stern 

To contemplate the wake where no voice 
Called from the cliff against his ship; 
The island floating off in darkness. 

To contemplate the yellow ring 
Suspended gently in the cup 

Lose shape and colour; oblivious 

Of those who crowded the striped marquee, 
Suspended, stained by a sudden quiet 
He had not known for twenty years. 


He sipped his tea, contrived a smile, 
Remembered, glancing round again 
To notice only her husband close, 
Whose frantic, ferret grin declared 
She had some prior commitment. 

The county band attacked a waltz. 

He felt the canvas shudder behind 
And sipped his disillusion on the lawn; 
Admired the peacocks’ equanimity 


And waited for the hand upon his arm. 


Why have you come to the annual fete? 
Not to declare the bazaar open 
Nor grace the ball, having no wife, 
Nor read the lesson tomorrow at church. 
A rounded forty, businessman, 
Patron of this and that, you stand 
Purposeless on his lordship’s lawn. 


If I distrust your presence here, 
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It is because I know I cannot 

Fit you in or put you at ease. 
Somehow my wife can reconcile 

You and any landscape. 

I'd rather put you back in your place, 
Your desk, your office, bachelor flat, 
Not here to question me about 

The vegetable judging, sideshows 
And pony rides. I’ve heard the tale: 
You gave the family firm your talents, 
Assumed a mask, Something \ you know 
That I do not, or want to know. 

And even now, as your eyes waver 
Implying I am not welcome here, 
There is this thought or act 

Before which you still hesitate. 


Nothing. It was perhaps too late, 
He remembered thinking, and wondered why 
Those words should float upon his thought— 
Shrugged his companion off, 
The rind suddenly sharp on his lips. 


The cackling rooks flocked to the elms 
And settled; shrubs and hedges softly, 
Darkly declined across the grass. 

And most alone he stood by the pond; 
The lily pads stared back 

Like faces drowned within his past. 
The one face had not come, 

But only rose in his mind and not— 
Never—to reality at his wish. 


The ledger of the sky lay open 

To his inspection. Figured space 
Beyond deciphering by a man 

Finite and greying now and bored 
By his devotion to himself. He gazed 
At hieroglyphics overhead, 
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At glimmering whiteness in the pond, 
Which did not meet or mean or balance, 
Only receded—stars into sky 

Into water, lilies to darkness. 

He swayed between without contact. 
In this safe garden nothing glared, 

But offered its remote compassion; 
Instead of yellow eyes, he saw 

The sodden moon in a brackish sky. 


Pity those sunk in time, 
Meeting only themselves; 

The image in which they swim 
Traps, but never absolves. 


Past them drifts their past; 
Hands intent on movement, 

They offer only the least 
Gesture of bereavement. 


Grant them all compassion, 
Drowned and still compelled 
To let the casual ocean 


Whirl them, but withold. 


He eyed the driftwood, greyed by exposure 
To salt and sun, strewn on the point, 
And none of it straight or whole. 

He held a shell to his son’s ear 

For him to hear the ocean louder, 

Far louder than the sleepy lap 

Of bay on beach. The child clapped 
Hands in delight. He held the shell 
Against his ear and heard nothing: 
Stranded on silence. No hidden music 
Sang from the whorls the sea engraved; 
No colour vivid enough 

To fire a landscape; no whiff 


Of seaweed drenching the summer air 
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Or salt to penetrate the tongue; 
And no particular strangeness, 


Touching the shell for parables. 


He set his easel on the point 
And fussed with brushes while his wife 
Insisted the straw hat on his head. 


You never used to paint at all. 
What did you do, but manage the firm, 
Mock my husband and eventually 
Make love to me? Once you went 
To a fete I dared not attend 
For fear our sudden meeting might 
Topple the teatent on their gabble, 
Stampede the prize pigs and peacocks 
Across the lawn and into the pond. 


And you lamented the lack of lemons 
Piled up beside the marrows and pears. 
The conjuror’s integrity, 

Producing love where they all swore 
Love could not be, that smiled to show 
How it had been there all the time. 
And some still won’t believe it, tell 

Of all your eccentricities which are 
The qualities I know and love. 


You are a scholar of irrelevance: 

Trying the organs in old churches 

With Bach and Sunday school hymns; 
Telling the worst kind of jokes, 

They say, and laughing the loudest yourself. 
And someone said he could forgive 

Your piety, if less involved with joy. 

For you outfool your son of ten 

And yet seem older than your friends 

As though you had outlived thein all. 

Like Ariel in middle age, 
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Amused and puzzled now to find 

He cannot influence the world 

As nimbly as once upon a time 

He turned it over and upside down 
And found no answer on the other side. 


He laughed and hurled his hat away, 
Laughed like a surge of sea, and the boy 
Paused from winkling the tide to wave, 
And he waved back. And so she saw 
His brushes race all afternoon. 

The red eroded granite cliffs 

Shook off the sea and rose to form; 
Abbeys of elemental joy, 

Their sculpted front arrayed in light, 
Flaked from a rolling lemon sun, 

That sharpened shadow and made clear 
The tension of those holy figures, 
Poised between stone and space. 


Life leans to life 
And love’s the frame, 


Bestows a name. 


Confusion learns 
Perspective’s art, 
And Knowledge turns 
About the heart. 


So not too late 
To find and prove 
How intricate 
The ways of love. 


It is the light 
And on belief 
While light still lasts. 


That stills their pasts: 
O grace their quiet 
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So here I lie at last alone; 

This bedroom where the light declines 
And sycamores shadow the wall, 
And know that I am here and now. 
All the co-ordinates of my life 

Meet here to end soon in a spot 

Of sunlight on the counterpane. 
Downstairs my wife and the doctor talk 
In whispers. All that was random, 
Impersonal, backward narrative 

Can, if enough and vividly recalled, 
Begin at last to be engraved 

Into the needed order. 

The doctor learns no more of me 

By stethoscope than I of the sea 

By holding shell to ear, except 
Unbidden sometimes now the sea 


Uncoils its wake behind the ship. 


And fear is also in this room. 
The light declines across the sill 
To trickle down the stucco wall 
And I remember fat men die 
Like candles going out, whose flame 
Is no great comfort. I stare 
Each evening at the street light— 
And sycamore-scratched marks on the wall 
Which might mean many things. 
We have to excavate our lives, 
Exhuming more than just ourselves; 
Our ancestors’ experience, 
Eternally confused with ours. 
Yet once upon a time, we know, 
The carving was precise and firm, 
Simple and sacred; traces even 
Seen in my son who does not know 
The nature of his father’s gift, 
Nor I, his father, what I give. 


S.A.T.B.: 
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Sometimes a pattern does form on the wall, 
The hieroglyphic frieze is not 
For once a chance arrangement, 
But a dance to music out of silence, 
Out of time. The dancers beckon, 
Demand of me interpretation 
Of their dance, and I see all 
And sense much more than eye reveals 
Or lips can phrase, so that they seem 
A moving labyrinth that blinds 
The brain. And then the frieze is still— 
Now it is still—the last arrow 
Of sunlight indicates my path 
Along its beam to enter now 
A stillness of Byzantine blue. 
There they all are, poised and posed 
With lemon haloes at their heads; 
And hearing laughter, children’s joy, 
He leans from His attic, leads them up 
Like scarabs on a scale of light, 
Before the hieroglyphic stone 
Swings back against the world 
And final darkness floods the mind. 


Pray for the doctor's desperate skill, 

His wife a statue of surprise, 

The burden weighed by his son’s eyes, 
As light recedes across the sill. 


Pray for his journey, most of all, 
Confronting the appalling stone, 
In all his ignorance alone, 

Lest darkness wind about his soul. 


Pray for his soul, that sycamore quill 
That spins upon the yellow air, 
And let its settling point declare 
The true direction of His will. 
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Uranium Mines Highlight 


The Rio Tinto Group 
in Canada 


ALGOM URANIUM MINES LIMITED 
NORTHSPAN URANIUM MINES LIMITED 
MILLIKEN LAKE URANIUM MINES LIMITED 
PRONTO URANIUM MINES LIMITED 


Combined capacity largest in the World 


The Rio Tinto Mining Company of Canada is managing 
companies whose uranium production today represents some 
60% of the current output of the famous Blind River— 
Algoma area in Northern Ontario. 


Some 6,000 men are currently employed on the six major 
properties of the Rio Tinto Group and many already live 
with their families in new homes and apartments in the fast 
growing townsite of Elliot Lake, a modern municipality 
based entirely on the district's uranium development. 


Brought into being at an overall cost of $200,000,000, and 
possessing vast ore reserves, the uranium producing mines 
and plants of the Rio Tinto Group are today one of the 
world’s great assets in an age of nuclear power and promise. 


TH. k10 TINTO MINING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


335 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 














WENDY MICHENER 


TOWARDS 
A POPULAR THEATRE 


We are going to have some kind of theatre even if we don’t plan for 
it. The awakening interest is obvious: festivals starting all over the 
place; playwrights competing for prizes; magazines devoting issues to 
the theatre; and even newspapers hiring full-time critics. In 1950 talk 
of establishing theatre companies was only for idealists and dreamers. 
Today theatre is taken seriously: you don’t joke about something 
that makes money. 

So far the haphazard development of theatre has led us in two 
directions: we have several struggling companies in the European 
manner; and we have isolated money-making productions on the 
New York model. 

Now that we are past the first struggle to have any kind of theatre 
at all, it is time to decide which of the trends is going to dominate 
our theatre, and what kind of theatre would best satisfy our particu- 
lar needs. The danger in not deciding now is that we will become 
the cultural annexe of Broadway, with large commercial centres in 
Toronto and Montreal but little theatre elsewhere. The danger in 
not deciding now is that the money available for building theatres 
will all be spent on big mistakes like the Edmonton auditorium, 
before you can say Stratford Shakespearean Festival of Canada. 

We are lucky in still being able to choose. You hear people 
complain that it is difficult to establish theatre in Canada because we 
don’t have a long theatrical tradition. This can be an advantage. You 
have to struggle far harder to establish a repertory or a group theatre 
in New York today than you did before the commercial system got 
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control. In Europe the old methods, ideas, and even those lovely old 
buildings are all in the way of new movements in theatre. As long 
as our aim is to be as big and rich as Broadway or to catch up with 
European civilization we shall be frustrated. But if we set out to take 
advantage of our youth we may achieve startling results. We have 
the chance to look around at the theatres of other countries, and to 
choose what is best suited to our geography, population, temperament. 

Looking around is exactly what I’ve been doing for the past two 
years: in Scandinavia, Russia, France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
British Isles, and the United States. I warn you that my mind jis 
made up: I want a theatre that will reach out to all parts of the 
population, and I believe that such a theatre must be subsidized. 
I also believe that we could establish fine theatre companies right 
across the country within ten years for the price of about fifteen 
miles of highway. Perhaps this sounds impossible to you, but please 
don’t dismiss the whole idea before we argue it out. 


THE THEATRE INDUSTRY < 
NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS 


The commercial system works in much the same way in the three 
big centres of Western theatre, the two differences being that New 
York theatre is exclusively commercial, and that New York has by 
far the highest production costs. 

According to this system the best shows are hits and hits make 
money. The deciding factor in all artistic policy has to be money, 
and you either persuade yourself that artistic, moral, and money 
values are all in complete agreement or you find yourself in continual 
conflict with the system. I don’t deny that many fine shows are pro- 
duced through commercial initiative. But the money clause does 
limit the kind of theatre produced to those few shows that can be 
counted on to interest large audiences. The New York repertory is 
by far the narrowest of the three cities. A show comes to be rated 
there like a horse, by its running power: South Pacific, out of Rodgers 
by Hammerstein, a sure thing. 

From a casual look the numbers of plays produced and those 
eternal box-office figures which are the chief news item of Variety 
make Broadway look healthy. But on closer examination, numbers 
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show that Broadway is not in nearly so healthy a state as twenty 
years ago. One of the big factors is the rise in production costs. 
London’s West End and the Paris boulevards have also been affected, 
even though their costs are still roughly half those of New York. 

Since the war greater London has lost over twenty theatres, and 
gained only one new one, its first new theatre since 1934. Money- 
thinking has led London managements to rely on two main com- 
modities: New York hits and the upper-class drawingroom comedy. 
Roar Like A Dove is a classic example of the home-grown West End 
product. The plot is a simple war of the sexes: Scottish duke tries 
to produce a male heir; rich American wife, tired of producing babies, 
brings over her fond parents to brow-beat husband—the perfect story 
because it allows you to set your play in the elegant drawingroom of 
a Scottish castle with a perfectly heavenly view through bay windows 
onto the loch, and servants (for comic relief) flittering in and out at 
the author’s convenience. In this glamorous setting your characters 
may occupy themselves with the serious business of the play: having 
tea, cocktails, and coffee while making the kind of sexy joke that is 
guaranteed to tickle the tea-cup audience with shocked pleasure. 
There are lots of jokes about Americans too: flattery for the tourist 
trade. By comparison with this show the American imports look good. 

It is true that the drawingroom comedy took a beating when John 
Osborne’s Look Back in Anger proved such a success. It gave the 
West End managements the perfect opportunity to talk art and make 
money at the same tisne. The British are just as keen to make money 
as the Americans, but they prefer hypocrisy to a blatantly commercial 
attitude. In no time at all anger had turned into the marketable 
product, and managements were just as anxious to find an angry 
young play as they had been for upper-class comedy. In this way the 
commercial system defeated the small revolution that started with 
the ideals of the Royal Court Theatre. It turned anger into a fad, and 
the angry outsiders into the innermost of the insiders. The fad was 
soon exhausted, and this past season has seen a resurgence of 
comedies. The ideals of the Royal Court, too, were soon exhausted. 
After their first splurge with Osborne they began to lose money. And 
not being subsidized, they have had to revert to the commercial 
formula. That is the way the system defeats its enemies—by taking 
them over. 
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Other recent prods to the West End have all come from outside. 
The Oxford Playhouse of Frank Hauser and the Theatre W orkshop 
of Joan Littlewood (more later about this group) have provided the 
West End with its most interesting new playwrights. Most of these 
playwrights were originally rejected by the risk-conscious West End 
managements: the spade work is left to the companies with no money 
to risk anyway. The advantage of the West End over Broadway 
comes down to this: a play which closes in three days in New York 
can run in London for three months with fairly small losses, 
Fortunately for London, it has more than the West End. 

In Paris the situation is more acute. Prices have gone up, the total 
audience has gone down, and the newspapers have been crying crisis, 
For a nation that considers itself a great deal less commercial and 
more cultured than the United States, it comes as a shock to discover 
that over 80 per cent. of its theatrical fare consists of comedies 
and farces. Very few straight dramas reach even the hundredth per: 
formance, with the result that producers became less prepared to try 
them. The Barrault company, in order to recoup its losses, was 
reduced to playing La Vie Parisienne, a very dull comedy about 
Swedish tourists enjoying the clichés of Paris tourist publicity, set 
to the music of Offenbach. There was Madeleine Renaud in a part 
entirely unsuited to her, straining her small singing voice to its 
utmost, and Barrault, who has so much to give to French theatre, 
doing a star turn in a small part. Fortunately, the theatrical reforms 
of André Malraux will give Barrault his own theatre next year where 
he will not be dependent on commercial standards. 

There is no doubt that the current French fad for comedies, and 
particularly comedies of the Second Empire, have something to do 
with the political changes in the country. But Paris is also afflicted 
with that by-product of the commercial system: the fashionable 
audience. The fact that this audience can be counted on to see all 
the shows that ‘must be seen’, and to place some prestige on how 
early they see what must be seen, is a main support to the long-run 
system, the only money-making system. London, New York, Paris- 
each has the same sort of professional play-going audience: the smart 
set, the city sophisticates, the up-on-the-latest intellectuals, and all the 
lesser ranks of the same species. The managers recognize this 
audience and choose plays they will accept, which explains in part 
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why the hits of one city travel so well to the other two, while a New 
York comedy hit can fail to draw a laugh from a Northern Ontario 
holiday audience. 

The people of the rest of France are not like Parisians, nor are all 
Americans like New Yorkers nor all the British like Londoners. Yet 
the theatrical culture of these centres, by virtue of their being so big 
‘if that is a virtue), has to serve the rest of the country. Each draws 
in talent from the whole country, leaving the rest of it with the 
third-best downwards. And the centres become so crowded that the 
actors and directors who are there have to spend a large percentage 
of their time marketing themselves instead of learning their craft. 
The long-run system turns the acting craft into one of repetition 
instead of invention. 

Hand in hand with the commercial theatre goes a training de- 
signed to teach actors to be stars. At the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art you may learn good manners, good grooming, an attractive stage 
personality, how to dis elop a style that will make you stand out Pinal 
the rest of the cast, how to give a good laugh, how to speak a lower- 
class accent in a way that indicates you were born with a better one, 
and other necessary West End qualities. The best actors in England 
are not the regular West End product, but people who developed 
at the Old Vic during its most exciting period, when Michel Saint- 
Denis was working there. 


COMMERCIAL THEATRE WITHOUT A 
THEATRE INDUSTRY: WEST BERLIN 


Owing to an unusually long history of subsidy in the theatre, the 
Germans have never been infected with the notion of theatre as a 
money-making industry. Outside of Communist countries, West Ber- 
lin has the largest number of state theatres in the world. But it is a 
free-enterprise system and there are self-supporting theatres operating 
side by side with the state theatres. 

They are commercial theatres, but they have an advantage over 
theatres in a commercial system in that they are run for their own 
profit, not for the profit of investors. Money made is money that will 
be used on making the next show a better one. Thus the managers 
do not have to go to outside investors for support. They can earn their 
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own money and they choose their own plays, judging by their pag | 


experience of theatre. 

In West Berlin there are five private theatres and three state 
theatres. Each private theatre has a company of actors on long-term 
contracts, something like a repertory company in England. The 
theatre builds its reputation for a certain kind of play or production 


over several years. The artistic quality is an investment, the same as | 


the profits of each show. The state theatres run on the repertoire 
system of a different play each night. But this policy is uneconomic 
and the private theatres run one show continuously, usually for 
from four to eight weeks. On an average each private theatre pro 
duces five plays a season. The audience of Berlin is well served. 


THE ESTABLISHED THEATRE: 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


The West End is dismal. But the Old Vic, the bulwark of English 


traditional style and a theatre that has enough subsidy to work 


independently of commercial values, has also been having the | 


doldrums. Since Michel Saint-Denis left and his school folded, and 
Olivier, Guinness, and Gielgud moved elsewhere, the excitement has 
gone. For the past five years the Old Vic has subjected the first folio 
of Shakespeare to systematic, correct treatment. Last season, finally 
free, the Old Vic got a little excitement out of playing new authors: 
Moliére, Schiller, Pinero. But the vast repertory of fine English plays 
is practically untouched by any company in Europe, and the stone 
that was to have been the cornerstone of the English National 
Theatre still stands lonely as a gravestone on the south Thameside 
bank. The people in England who dream of being able to see 
Dryden, Congreve, Johnson, Shaw, and Osborne all in one week 
look with envy at Germany’s flowering of fine theatres. 

In France the Comédie Frangaise is the finest example of the 
maxim that not all subsidized theatres are good theatres, even though 
it is extremely hard for a theatre to be good without subsidy. The 
audiences at the Comédie have been getting smaller and the subsidy 
larger for a number of years. This last season, while Barrault went 
commercial with La Vie Parisienne, the Comédie went commercial 


with all the boulevard authors of the turn of the century Cif a play | 
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is old enough it can be counted a classic). But the difference is that 
he Comédie was unsuccessfully commercial and still played to half- 
Glled houses. At the moment the Comédie’s chief boast is its age, not 
its strength, its traditions, nor its vitality. And along with traditions, 
it is burdened with what is surely the most cumbersomely bureau- 
cratic system of administration of any theatre in the world. 

Obv iously the success of any theatre has a lot to do with the talent 
it commands. But why do some theatres attract talent while others 
expel it? Barrault was once with the Comédie Frangaise; Saint-Denis 
was once with the Old Vic. My answer is that these theatres have 
hardening of the arteries. They are not attracting audiences because 
they are out of touch with them. The English theatre is still laden 
with pre-war gentility, even though the country itself suffered a 
marked social change during the war. The stone for the National 
Theatre was laid in the mood of optimism that followed the war, 
and the so-called angry young men emerged when that optimism 
was not justified, when the forces of conservatism and traditionalism 
reasserted themselves. 

There are theatres in Europe which have broken with the estab- 
lished order and which have found themselves an audience. They 
call themselves ‘popular theatres’ and are producing the most exciting 
theatre in Europe today. 


POPULAR THEATRES: 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE 

Popular theatres can be defined by their aim, which is to reach a 
public that extends beyond social barriers, to seek out from all parts 
of society those people who are capable of enjoying and understand- 
ing theatre. The theatre has had such an audience: in England in 
Shakespeare’s time, in Canada before the movies. And television 
has such an audience now. But the purpose of television in reaching 
that audience has become selling, and this has allowed television to 
be controlled by its audience instead of exercising some control over 
them. The popular theatre does not want to reach its audience with 
promises of circuses, but with the promise of good theatre that has 
meaning for them. To some extent it is a work of education. 

After the First World War it was the search for new forms which 
provoked the most interesting theatre. Now it is the search for a new 
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relationship between stage and public. The popular theatre moye |p 
ment works hand in hand with the breakdown of aristocratic societies | ¢ 
and with improved social conditions. Starting from the same aim, a 
each theatre has developed a different repertory of plays and different | 0 
methods of attracting a popular audience. England has three popular f 
theatre companies, all separate from the West End. ; 

The longest established is the Theatre Workshop of Joan Little \ 
wood which operates an hour's tube trip from Picadilly Circus, out in F 
the workingmen’s East End of London. Starting from the premise that | « 
(to use her own words) ‘the art of theatre can and will be a necessary 
part of people’s lives’ and ‘that theatre should be grand, vulgar, 
simple, pathetic . . . but not genteel, not poetical’, she set out in a 
small lorry to tour the industrial sections of England. | 

In 1953 she found her present home, a derelict theatre in a disinter. 
ested neighbourhood. By 1955 hers was recognized on the continent 
as England’s most exciting company and it was invited to tour 
Sweden, Norway, Russia, and to represent England at the Paris 
International Festival. Through all this her company was neglected 
at home. Yearly she was on the point of stopping to earn some money 
to start with again. This last season she has finally become a success 
even with the smart set. Currently she has two shows in the West 
End, and full houses out in the East End. This has been the work 
of fourteen years—fourteen years of sticking to her ideals and of 
going after her audience. She has given ee a repertory of plays 
that no-one else would touch: Garcia Lorca, Bertolt Brecht, Brendan 
Behan, Gogol, Lope de Vega, Marston, Jonson. She put the Old Vic 
to shame. 

Theatre Workshop has only been subsidized in the last four years, 
and only with small irregular grants from the Arts Council. It is 
London’s loss. Only a woman with the backbone and zeal of Joan 
Littlewood could have stuck it out so long. Time and again she has 
lost her best actors to the West End the moment she had completed 
their training because she couldn’t afford to pay well. Those who 
stayed wore themselves out with a day-time job, and putting in extra 
time painting the theatre. Her company only lacks regular, sustain- 
ing subsidy to turn it into one of the great theatres of the world. 

The second English popular theatre is a tale of failure through 
lack of money. Approximately two years ago the American actor and 
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producer Sam Wanamaker renovated a beautiful old Liverpool 
Satie and opened it as a community centre. His way of reaching 
3 wide audience was to provide films, jazz concerts, and plays for all 
of the family. He had a good restaurant, hired well-known skiffle 
players, produced plays of the highest calibre, and failed to make 
money. His commercial backer withdrew and he was left this spring 
without sufficient money to continue. His was a work of education 
and deserved support. But the English don’t seem to like the notion 
of subsidy much better than the Americans. The Royal Ballet is the 
big exception, and justifies the expenditure in tourist trade alone. 

The latest bright hope is the Mermaid Theatre, founded and 
directed by Bernard Miles. Built in the heart of London’s commercial 
district, the City, it is London’s first new theatre in twenty-five years, 
and the City’s first new one in 250 years. (The site is immediately 
opposite the site of Shakespeare’s The Globe. ) The theatre was built 
through private donations, and through the assistance of the Cor- 
poration of the City. To that extent it is subsidized, a sort of free 
enterprise subsidy. 

The Mermaid is a theatre for the thousands of workers of down- 
town London. It is non-profit making, though money-making. It has 
five hundred seats and sells over half for seventy-five cents. You can 
get a cheaper ticket in London but only by sitting so high up that 
you can’t see, hear, or feel your seat by the end of the performance. 
There are two shows nightly. The first at 6.15 for commuters and 
the second for car-owners and late-nighters. So far—that is for the 
six months of its existence—it has been packing them in. 

Low prices is not the whole program by any means. Miles, like Joan 
Littlewood, is a man with a definite kind of production and repertory 
in view. Breaking with the straight proscenium picture-box stage, he 
has built a stage open to the audience and coming right out to meet 
them. There is no curtain. The actors stand on a playing area in 
front of a two-levelled cement structure, roughly equivalent to the 
Elizabethan inner stage and balcony. But unlike our Stratford stage, 
it is designed to take scenery easily. The opening production, Lock 
Up Your Daughters, a play with music after Henry Fielding’s story 
Rape Upon Rape, proved it to be a most adaptable and exciting 
stage. 

From these three theatres there is a lot to learn. 
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In France the vitality of the popular theatre movement asserts 
itself at the Théatre National Populaire of Paris. This is a national 
subsidized theatre with the same status as the Comédie but a con- 
siderably smaller subsidy. While the commercial theatres and the 
Comédie have been languishing, Jean Vilar’s tNp has been attractin 
a nightly audience of over 2,000 into the marble barn of the Palais 
de Chaillot. And he wasn’t playing farces either. 

A model for all popular theatres, Vilar’s has successfully operated 
on a low-percentage subsidy while keeping his prices down to half 
the normal prices in Paris. The low seat price is a condition of his 
contract with the government—which is, by the way, a very fine 
method of subsidy. Vilar agrees to supply the people of Paris with so 
many shows a year at a certain price, and to play out in the suburbs 
a certain number of times. Beyond this he is free to dictate his own 
policy. His methods of staging without curtain and as close to the 
audience as he can get have drawn to him a young and enthusiastic 
audience, and a particularly fine company of actors. 

France has other popular theatres in the provinces which I want 
to talk about later in connection with some ideas for Canada. And 
practically every country in Europe has some popular theatre, or a 
plan for reaching a popular audience. It is a genuinely international 
movement, and easily the most important one in theatre of the 
present time. The Iron-Curtain countries say that all their theatre 
is popular theatre because now it belongs to the people, even though 
all their theatres are not popular in the general sense of the word. 


WHY CANADA NEEDS POPULAR THEATRE 
Canada does not have a titled aristocracy or a very rigid class system 
but it does have a snob problem where things cultural are concerned. 
The level of cultural consciousness has reached the point where 
culture is a prestige item, like mink. Not theatre, ballet, art, or 
music, just one lump of something called culture. This is the very 
attitude that creates an ingrown professional audience, as in New 
York, London, and Paris. This is already happening. At any of the 
events in Toronto you can recognize the same people, and this is 
one of the big reasons why it is so hard for the Crest, for example, 
to make ends meet. 
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The people who say that the Crest has trouble because Toronto 
is too small to support a theatre, or two or three, are talking utter 
nonsense. Numbers have very little to do with it, as the population 
figures of any German city with a theatre will show. Finland, with a 
population of 4.2 millions, has thirty-three professional companies and 
484 amateur companies, and Finland is a country with a theatrical 
history as short as ours. It is the way of going about it and the will 
to do it that count. Certainly the population of Canada is too small 
to support much theatre, if only the small fashionable percentage 
ever go to it. We have a fine potential audience, as Stratford has 
shown. But a wide audience must be deliberately sought out. A 
theatre must declare itself to be interested in them, because the 
moment that the fashionable audience takes over, theatre gets the 
exclusive character of a club. You don’t have to worry that the 
fashionable audience won't come to a popular theatre. They can’t 
bear to be left out. 

Now I have finally got to the point of relating my experience of 
European theatre to Canada, and I'd like to do it by making some 
concrete suggestions for what kind of theatre we need and how we 
might get it. My suggestions are designed to solve the problems of 
a thinly distributed audience, of lack of training, of emigrating 
talent, of regional individuality, and of financial support. 


A SERIES OF DRAMATIC CENTRES 


| suggest a series of provincial dramatic centres, about seven or eight 
across the country, each built to satisfy the theatrical needs of a 
specific area, and each working to build up a wide popular audience. 
The centre would consist of a home company playing largely in the 
main city where the centre is based; a touring company which would 
rehearse in the centre and play in the whole area, visiting towns 
once or more during a season, depending on size and demand (a 
much more economical system than one company touring a mari 
usque ad mare); and a school for all theatre crafts. The centre 
would have buildings to house scenery and costume workshops, re- 
hearsal rooms, a theatre for the home company, and the school. 

I do not see how there could be one national company in Ottawa 
for the same reasons that Ottawa is a flop as a national centre. How- 
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ever, Ottawa would make a fine touring centre and showcase for the 
different regional companies. 

The theatre centres would not be our only theatre, just the key- 
stone. They would guarantee theatre of a certain quality and 
encourage the growth of that healthiest of theatrical situations: where 
subsidized theatres operate side by side with the full gamut of free 
enterprise theatre, from the avant garde to the wildly commercial, 

The model for these centres comes from France, where four 
thriving centres have been built from scratch within the last twelve 
years. They were established to solve something like the same prob- 
lems as we have. Up until 1947 the concentration of theatre in Paris 
left the French provinces as bare of theatre as our own. The French 
prejudice against the ‘provincial’ produced a situation where the 
majority of French people had never been to a theatre in their lives. 
The problem was fully as difficult as our own, but the government 
solved it by recruiting men of talent, contracting them to provide 
a certain service, and allowing them a free artistic hand. In this way 
each centre is different. People used to say of France: “The provinces 
are dead.’ Now they say: “The most exciting theatre is really in the 
provinces.’ 

The record of the Eastern centre at Strasbourg will speak for itself. 
Michel Saint-Denis—whom we might have had in Canada and may 
still if we are lucky—was its iosindine and guiding spirit. Today it is 
directed by Pierre Lefevre and John Blatchely, both of whom w sorked 
here and went away discouraged. The three have worked together to 
create a fine company, a fine school, and a receptive audience. 

To begin with, the response to their touring company was poor, 
and they had to try different ways of overcoming the prejudices of 
people who had never seen a live performance. One of their most 
successful ways was playing in the open in the town square. There 
people could look without risking time or money and in the festive 
atmosphere could no more resist watching than people can resist a 
parade or a construction job. They took their theatre out to the 
people so that later the people would come in to their theatre. The 
results have been most encouraging. The reception of the Canadian 
Players across Canada gives us reason to think that Canadians would 
not be any less responsive. 
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The Strasbourg school now has a reputation that is attracting 
students from many countries. The training involves a close relation- 
ship of school and company, the same system that produces fine 
dancers for the Bolshoi and fine actors for the Moscow Art Theatre. 
The acting students work on a stage that is an exact copy of the 
company stage. Here they have a chance to learn by experiment. On 
short tours they have a chance to learn by experience. The same 
thing applies to the technical courses in design and production. A 
French student pays ten dollars a year at Strasbourg. 

Proper theatre architects should be hired to make the building's 
inside and outside perfectly suited to its function. A space with seats 
in it is not necessarily a theatre, and the size and shape of both the 
stage and the house are extremely important to establishing contact 
with an audience. Outside of Stratford, our only stage adapted to 
modern ideas of production is the one in Gelinas’s Comédie 
Canadienne. Ideally a theatre centre would have a large stage, and 
a smaller one for intimate, small-audience plays, a restaurant of the 
inexpensive sort, and a room for exhibits and dances. 

The virtue of this system of establishing centres is that it uses 
talent as the mainspring. The best theatres in the world have begun 
because of the ideas of talented men: Chekhov, Stanislavsky, and the 
Moscow Art Theatre; Yeats, Lady Gregory, and the Dublin Abbey; 
Bertolt Brecht and the Berliner Enscialile. If you can’t get the talent 
into a theatre, it doesn’t matter how much money you pour into it. 
But one of the big ways of attracting talent is to offer it an oppor- 
tunity to work with artistic freedom. Up to now we have failed to 
attract our talent. We have been prodigiously wasteful of this natural 
resource. If anyone doubts that we have enough natural talent to 
staff seven or eight such centres, let him just read over a list of all 
the Canadian writers, actors, directors who are now doing splendid 
work in London or New York—not to mention those who are still 
with us. We have no adequate system of training, therefore people 
must go abroad to get trained. Once abroad, they often stay. The 
girl who 3 is now being groomed to fill the place of Margot Fonteyn 
with the Royal Ballet is a young Canadian who went to the Roy al 
Ballet School on scholarship. With the excitement of building some- 
thing new, something definite to work for, and some real hope of 
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accomplishment, few people would leave. And then, talent attracts 
talent. 


A CO-ORDINATING SYSTEM OF EDUCATIG# 


I mentioned earlier that popular theatre does a work of education. |; 
also needs some work done in education to co-operate with it. The 
French centres report that once they had overcome the prejudices of 
people against theatre, they ran into the problem that many people 
who might have enjoyed theatre could not, because of a failure ; in 
their education. They found that a lot could be done within the 
schools, but that they had to begin by teaching the teachers. 

For this purpose I suggest that one university in each province 
should offer a course in drama leading to a B.a. As at Bristol Univer. 
sity, England, the course would consist of one foreign language and 
the plays of that language, a thorough grounding in the rich liter. 
ture of English theatre and hsntiteal criticism, and a study of related 
subjects like History, Art, and Philosophy. The course would also 
offer a minimum of practical experience through the staging of plays 
from different periods, this part of the program to be done in oo 
operation with the school of the local centre. At Bristol they have 
found that the course is also extremely useful for prospective Critics, 
playwrights, and even directors. 

I suggest too a program of theatre in the schools where students 
would be encouraged to see the best of theatre available at special 
prices. In Sweden special performances are given strictly for students, 
using the best actors in the country playing together at some theatre 
not in use in the afternoon. In Germany it is considered a more 
useful experience for students to attend theatre in the evenings 
with adults. : 


A PRACTICAL MEANS OF SUBSIDY 








The program I have outlined is designed to give us the best of 
theatres. It is clearly not a money- amaking program. Subsidy is 
essential to it, particularly at the beginning while the pioneering 
work of building an audience is being done. 

I am quite aware that subsidy is one of the Canadian dirty words. 
We attach a strange moral value to economic self-sufficiency. Never 
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theless, it is clearly impossible to have the best theatre without 
subsidy. All the great theatres of the world are subsidized. But there 
is subsidy and subsidy. We already have the subsidy of special grants 
and the subsidy of private industry. But both are too haphazard to 
be really practical. The whole idea of subsidy is to provide some 
security, some basis for making long-range plans, and this can only 

be done by regular public subsidy. Theatre should be subsidized as 
a rub service and only in relation to the service it provides. The 
subsidy of the TNp, for instance, is based on the services of audience 
education and low prices. It spreads the benefits of entertainment 
sound the population. The subsidy of the centres is based on their 
audience program and on their service of training. 

There are also good and bad methods of distributing subsidy. Any- 
thing over fifty per cent. of the total budget is an unreasonable 
subsidy and a sure sign that the theatre in question is failing. The 
Moscow Art Theatre and the tnp operate on something closer to a 
20 per cent. subsidy, and the same is true of the centres. Strasbourg 
can also serve as a model in methods of subsidy. The central govern- 
ment provides a basic sum, and the rest of the money comes from the 
places which are served by the centre, in proportion to the service. 
The municipality of Strasbourg provides a good sum, while the levy 
on small towns amounts to three-fifths of a cent per person—not an 
amount to be complained about. 

The final justification of subsidy for me is that things which are 
worthwhile just cannot be done on a basis of self-support, even with 
the best intentions and the highest artistic aims. The record of two 
of Italy’s most famous companies is the perfect case in point. 

Unsubsidized is the Vischonti-Morelli- -Stoppa touring company, a 
voluntary association since 1945 of director and male and female 
star. In the past fourteen years the Vischonti company has produced 
twenty-one very fine shows, raising the money for each show from 
backers, and touring with it as long as it would run. This is a fine 
record for a self-supporting company. Not many can boast such a 
high artistic standard. And yet the achievement of the company is 
strictly limited to this. Each time the money has gone back to the 
backers. The only continuity the company has is the association of 
the three stars who gain a larger reputation with each show. True, 
they work well together, but their association limits the achievement, 
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because they choose plays as vehicles for their stardom, and because 
the rest of the company is really unimportant and hired only for each 
show. Their choice of play is also limited by the fact that it must be 
a sure box-office winner or they will not be able to raise the money, 
They cater to the known audience of playgoers. 

Subsidized from the beginning is the Piccolo Teatro of Milan, 
founded in 1947 with Paolo Grassi and Giorgio Strheler as directors 
The Piccolo not only has a higher artistic standard (the Vischontj 
company is spectacular in all its productions, while the Piccolo con. 
centrates on rightness of production), but also has produced four 
times the number of plays and toured five times the number of 
places that the Vischonti company has. This is a basic achievement, 
On top of this the Piccolo has made yearly capital investments out of 
its annual $180,000 subsidy, and now has full theatrical equipment, 
runs a school of ballet, mime, and acting, and operates its own work- 
shop which helps out other theatres. Finally the Piccolo reaches far 
more Italians than the Vischonti company can hope to, because the 
Piccolo goes after a popular audience. As an example of its success 
I offer the fact that in May of this year they were able to present the 
Italian premiere of Chekhov’s Don Juan play, Platonov, a five-hour 
show, and to run it over a month to full houses. For over twelve 
years, the Piccolo has convinced its audience that the plays they 
present are good entertainment, and now the audience will take a 
new play on trust. 

This is the sort of thing that cannot be accomplished without 
subsidy, and in denying subsidy you deny yourself that sort of theatre 
and that kind of excellence, you deliver over an art to be run by 
people who care for art only as a source of money. 


THE SITUATION IN CANADA 


Quite apart from any plan for building dramaiic centres, subsidy 
could do a great deal of good for our existing theatres—organized 
subsidy I mean, not income tax subsidy. 

The Théatre du Nouveau Monde of Montreal have worked for 
eight years now towards the goal of having their own theatre and 
a permanent company. They are no nearer today than when they 
started. It’s a big achievement for them just to stay in the black, and 
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it means a personal sacrifice to many of its members. It has achieved 
excellence by working on the company principle, but its achievement 
is Jimited on all sides by money problems. Here we have the talent 
and the will to produce a company that would compare well with 
anything in Europe. Only the money is lacking. 

Our ballet companies are forced to raise the private subsidy that 
keeps them going by doing the cocktail circuit. If there were money 
wailable for training and buildings, we could be building some fine 
companies instead of sending our best ballerina material over to 
England. 

In Stratford you can see a lot of what I have been talking about 
come to fruition. Stratford was a subsidized project. Stratford is a 
{ne example of the sort of thing we can achieve because of our youth. 
We began with a stage that made Shakespearean history while the 
English festival was stuck with its hideous 1931 building (they can’t 
hope for a fire twice) and a remote proscenium stage that invites 
tricky, over-sceneried productions. We profited from contact with an 
audience new to Shakespeare while the English are led into trying 
to make each production of a play different from the last one. We 
profited from the excitement of creating something new while the 
English struggle against boredom and the tourist business. So far so 
good, but the excitement of beginning doesn’t last forever, and then 
you need to have a positive project to stimulate your company. The 
speech at Stratford is not good, as everybody knows, and other things 
too point to the fact that Stratford could do with some means of 
training. But according to a commercial budget, you produce your 
shows as best you can and try to make money. ye with this kind of 
attitude the vision fades. 

Well, that’s it—that is something of two year’s experience com- 
pressed until all the details and finer points are left out. My 
concl:ision is that the situation in Canada is ripe for some co-ordinated 
plan with a well-administered subsidy. We already have a good 
potential but we are in danger of losing our best groups to a com- 

mercial system. If the federal, provincial, and municipal governments 
could only get together on a. project, we could have a fine theatre 
just for the doing of it. But I am afraid that the building of a 
theatre is a very “much easier task than persuading the people in 
government that a theatre is worth having. 
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THE YEARNING 
FOR PROFESSIONALISM 


The slow ascent towards professionalism has been a_ traumatic 
experience for the theatre in English-speaking Canada. More 
emotional connotations cling to the word ‘professional’ than to any 
other collection of syllables in our theatre jargon—not even ‘Guthrie’ 
means quite so much. ‘Professionalism’ is the great dream of the 
Canadian theatre; and its supposed achievement is one of our most 
prominent national bedtime stories. In the 1950s our actors and 
directors have sought that word of praise above all others. They 
have judged themselves and their peers in the terms it suggests. In 
doing so, they have managed to cripple themselves as creative artists 
and effectively choke off whatever chance we ever had of a theatre 
which would play an important role in the life of the country. 

In the 1940s we had organizations which yearned for professional 
status. The New Play Society programs still carry that wistful motto 
‘, . . to establish a living theatre in Canada on a professional but 
non-profit basis’. But the Society never really claimed to have 
achieved its objective. So the myth of professionalism in the modem 
English-speaking Canadian theatre* goes back only to the birth 
of the Stratford Shakespearean Festival in 1953. Two years after 
the Festival began I interviewed one of the leading men-of-the-theatre 


*I’m writing here only about the theatre west of Quebec. Of French- 
Canadian theatre I know only the Théatre du Nouveau Monde, and the per- 
formances of that company fill me with such awe that I could never begin to 
compare them with anything in Ontario. It would be like comparing Maurice 
Richard to a rather promising but obviously stupid young player on the 
St Catharines Teepees. 
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in Canada on the subject of the theatre's present status. He told me 
that Tyrone Guthrie and the Stratford Festival had together made 
ating a ‘profession’ in this country. He recalled that a few years 
before the Festival began no-one would believe that acting was a way 
of making a living. Now, he said, in 1955, it was accepted that the 
theatre was a profession in this country as in others. 

Scores of theatre people have since made that claim in public. Yet 
even today, as late as 1959, the possibility of anyone without private 
means earning a full-time living on the stage is unlikely. Every 
Canadian actor of importance earns a large part of his income—quite 
often the largest part—on csc television or radio. There is a myth 
of the theatre that an actor earns an extremely poor living from the 
stage as he serves his apprenticeship (rather like a doctor, say, or a 
journalist) and then, on achieving stardom, earns a comfortable living 
« perhaps even more than that on the stage. In Britain or the 
United States this sometimes happens. In Canada it never does. Last 
winter, at the Crest Theatre in Toronto, an actor played one of the 
toughest roles in the modern theatre for the salary of one hundred 
dollars a week during performance and sixty dollars a week during 
rehearsals. Like several others, he had laboriously worked his way 
to the top of the Canadian theatre and found that not only was 
there no room at the top but that there was no top. We talk, more 
and more, about ‘professional’ stage actors in Canada. But the facts 
indicate that acting on the stage is still only a hobby for most of the 
people who do it. 

As an institution, the Crest Theatre yearns for professionalism. 
David Palmer, a publicity man for the Crest, recently made explicit 
some of the attitudes that usually remain only implicit i in the public 
declarations of people connected with the theatre in Canada. In a 
guest column for the Toronto Star on 22 August, he wrote: ‘When 
it comes to theatrical producers in this city I can name only three 
whom I consider to be truly professional. They are Murray and 
Donald Davis and Bill Freedman. . . . If there were only a few 
more like him [Bill Freedman] instead of the semi-amateurs we have 
around Toronto today, then theatre in this city would be in a far 
healthier state... .’ 

This is not just boasting. Certainly the professionalism of the 
Crest Cand of its proprietors, Murray and Donald Davis) is not 
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expressed in salaries to performers. But no-one could fail to notice 
that the productions of plays like Inherit the Wind and Summer of 
the Seventeenth Doll are accomplished and confident, even though 
they must be limited by the awkward stage. And the Crest’s kind of 
professionalism is expressed also in the choice of plays. Those which 
are not classics, or Canadian originals, are almost always accepted 
Broadway or West End hits, sometimes frankly ordinary ones like 
Agatha Christie’s The Mousetrap. The Crest is essentially a schizo- 
phrenic imitation of two cultures; unfortunately, it lacks the advan. 
tages of both. 

A theatre in Toronto can never offer us the stars we may see on a 
visit to the West End. Nor can it find the money and physical equip- 
ment to copy the more lavish musical productions of Broadway. By 
choosing plays native to the two major centres of English- language 
theatre, the Crest asks us to compare its copies with “the originals, 
Inevitably, the Toronto product suffers by comparison. The Crest 
plays in a league in which it is certain, from the beginning, to be 
hopelessly outclassed. 

Mr Palmer's article mentioned the Toronto producer Bill Freed- 
man as a third example of a professional producer. Mr Freedman 
so far has mounted only four productions, but in his brief career we 
can read a miniature history of the Canadian theatre. Three years 
ago, his first show, Salad Days, was a fair-sized success at the modest 
Hart House Theatre in Toronto and also in Montreal. It was a 
Canadian production of a long-running English musical that was 
remarkably fatuous, light-headed, and unmusical, even for an 
English musical. Mr Freedman next presented Visit to a Small 
Sues at the Crest. This was a Broadway comedy, already pro- 
claimed a hit. Next Mr Freedman produced Salad Days, again in 
Toronto but this time at a larger theatre, the Crest. Then he took 
it to New York without much success. More recently he rented the 
Crest again and produced Two for the Seesaw. Another Broadway 
comedy, this time a failure in Toronto that was partly due to the 
hot weather. 

Mr Freedman could hardly have done better had he been assigned 
by the Canada Council to serve as a sort of research project in the 
study of typical Canadian mistakes. There was: (1) the use of 
second-rate hit material from abroad; (2) the too-eager move from a 
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manageable, small theatre to a large one that could not be filled so 
readily; (3) the inevitable, abortive trip to New York. Yet no-one was 
surprised by all of this. In the context of the Canadian theatre's 
desperate desire for big-time status, it seemed perfectly natural. 

Some of the same influences may have worked against the 
Canadian Players, a subsidized institution that might be expected to 
avoid the pressures of the commercial theatre. Douglas Campbell 
founded the Canadian Players a few years ago as the humblest sort 
of touring company. Campbell was enormously ambitious in an 
artistic sense; otherwise he was modest. The cast performed in black 
sweaters and carried about as many props as you could cram into the 
back seat of a Volkswagen. The pay was poor, the work hard, the 
travelling conditions frequently miserable. Yet at least one of the 
productions, Saint Joan, nudged greatness; and another, Peer Gynt, 
seemed enormously successful to those who saw it. Then, in the next 
two seasons or so, strange things happened. The Canadian Players 
became professional. They acquired elaborate costumes, more realistic 
sets, an enlarged American tour. (They even had a disastrous en- 
gagement at the Royal Alexandra Theatre in Toronto, where touring 
companies come to die.) Today the Canadian Players push on: they 
still play Shakespeare in small towns in Canada and colleges in the 
United States. But somehow no-one except those personally involved 
seems to care much whether the Canadian Players live or die. 

The more recent disaster was Jubilee, a revue that first died at the 
1959 Vancouver Festival, then was re-born, then died again in 
Toronto. This time the typical Canadian revue—frequently successful 
in its more modest manifestations—was blown up to a comparatively 
huge scale, far beyond its capacity to earn money. It was probably the 
most embarrassing of all attempts to convert an essentially semi- 
amateur form of theatre into Broadway-style professionalism. 


Terrible pressure seems to bear on all of these companies: they 

must be big, they must be slick, they must be professional. Not only 
do they feel the need to insist that Canadian theatre is as professional 
as British or American; they also are compelled to meet the Americans 
and the British on their own most obvious terms. It rarely occurs to 
Canadian theatre people that ‘real theatre’ need not mean Tennessee 
Williams or Terence Rattigan; that New York has a miraculously 
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lively off-Broadway movement and that London has at least a few 
theatres—the Royal Court and Stratford East are most prominent 
—which can mount new plays on a modest scale and cooly ignore the 
artificial standards of the expense-account theatre. 

The Canadian yearning for professionalism, hopeless from the 
start, prevents the birth of a theatre with the energy and the nerye 
to produce foreign plays of some meaning to the audience. But it has 
an even more serious effect on the writing of Canadian plays. Indeed, 
I think it almost eliminates the possibility of serious writing for the 
theatre in this country. 

The way it works against the playwright was sadly demonstrated 
last spring in the Crest Theatre production of Ride a Pink Horse, 
This was a play-with-music by John Gray and Louis Applebaum, 
expensively produced with the help of a grant from the Canada 
Council. The Crest hired two of the most popular Canadian actors, 
imported a director and two performers from New York, publicized 
the show loudly, and then watched it die miserably. The attitude of 
the Toronto critics ranged from savage to philanthropic, but the 
entertainment columnists were so sure it was a flop that they felt 
free to throw rocks at it for weeks after. 

Shortly after the run of Ride a Pink Horse, Donald Davis remarked 
in public that it had been the kind of failure that leads eventually to 
success. But it seemed to me to be just the opposite kind. By pro 
ducing Ride a Pink Horse as a regular Crest production, with the 
intention of running it for some weeks, the Crest thrust a child 
into the role of an adult. Neither the script nor the production was 
ready for the public. The production looked vaguely like a stylized 
Broadway musical; but the content was heavy satire on Canadian 
life as it is lived in the universities and the government. In the 
special context of slickness created by earlier Crest productions, Ride 
a Pink Horse seemed awkward and overly serious. 

The Crest’s mistake (and it often makes similar mistakes) was in 
expecting a composer and a writer without experience in the field of 
musical plays to become overnight a polished and original team. And 
this is what we ask of most of our theatre writers. Ignoring all pre 
vious experience in the theatre and elsewhere, we ask our writers to 
fit neatly into the technical professionalism of the Canadian theatre 
as a whole. 
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Even the Stratford Festival’s attempts to use Canadian writing 
have suggested this attitude. In 1958 the touring production of 
Donald Harron’s The Broken Jug (an adaptation of a German play) 
was just slick enough, and just large-scale enough, to flatten the 
script entirely. Now Stratford’s judges are still Cas this is written) 
going over the entries in a play competition. The winning entry, 
it is hoped, will be performed by the Festival Company. No-one 
has even suggested that a small part of the company might be more 
appropriate for the performance of whatever play is likely to be 
written in Canada in the 1950s. Stratford could accomplish some- 
thing important if it would perform the best dozen, say, of the 
entries in small workshop productions spread over the next five or 
ix years. But at the moment the hope of such a modest project is 
small. Nor is there much hope that the Crest will use its available 
resources to try out new plays on a small-scale basis—say in a series 
of one-nighters, such as the Royal Court in London has attempted 
in the past. 

The Canadian theatre will move a step or two towards some sort 
of individuality when it finds a way to abandon mock professionalism. 
Perhaps it may reach a new status as a semi-amateur theatre com- 
parable to off-Broadway or the avant-garde theatres of Britain; or 
perhaps we will develop a special level of our own. In any case, the 
first step will be recognition of the fact that Canadians can get all the 
slickness they want from Broadway and Hollywood. The Canadian 
theatre could offer them something different: a vigorous and uncen- 
sored look at the peculiar situation of the Canadian people. So far,’ 
only the slap-dash topical revues have been unprofessional enough 
to give us that; and even those engaging little shows have only 
rarely come close to the target. 
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AMERICAN DRAMA 
SINCE THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


If the number of plays that close within a day, a week, or a month of 
their Broadway openings is an indication, producers today are no 
better at predicting success than their predecessors were in the years 
before the Second World War. The tendency to play safe—with a 
play that looks like any of a dozen other plays—is as fatal as it has 
always been, but the need to play safe is greater than ever. The cost of 
mounting a play has become so great, the weekly take necessary to 
keep a show running has risen so precipitately that producers no 
longer think in terms of a short run, a small profit. The hit has 
ceased to be a small wonder and has become an everyday necessity, 
Hit psychology rules Broadway, as they say in the columns. The 
economic determinists are being down- graded today—look at what 
has happened to Charles A. Beard—so if would hesitate to say that 
the structure and aesthetics of American theatre is so closely allied to 
its economics. Obviously the psychological, social, spiritual, even, 
mood of the times helps determine the kind of play that opens in 
New York; there are plainly technological influences—television, of 
course—on the theatre. I will be concerned in the next few pages 
with a description of American theatre since the end of the Second 
World War. Cause-and-effect is likely to creep in now and then, 
but it is a good idea to remember that there is no simple explanation 
for anything on Broadway, that romanticism or idiosyncrasy is occa 
sionally as important as financing in getting a play into production. 

The two most obvious, most talked-about developments in the 


American theatre in the last few years are the death of road com 
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panies and the growth of off-Broadway activities. Meetings are held 
now and then by anta and others to decide how the road may be 
saved, but no solutions have been discovered, nor are any likely to 
be. The two chief difficulties, and one may well be a consequence of 
the other, are that most touring companies are really not very good 
and that most Americans do not like to go to the theatre unless they 
are visiting in New York. There is talk now and then of a public 
relations drive to make Americans theatre conscious (a lamentable 
show-biz movie, Main Street to Broadway, was made for that purpose 
a few years ago), but that is a little like trying to sell stale bread by 
giving it a new name. The potential theatre audience in most 
American and Canadian gities lives in suburban areas, and it is 
foolish to expect a couple to hire a baby-sitter, drive into the centre 
of a city, pay for a place to park the car, and put themselves to the 
expense of theatre tickets when the play that they see is likely to be 
less entertaining than the movie that they can see, less expensively, 
at their nearest shopping centre. The plain and sad truth is that the 
average movie is better acted on the whole than the average play on 
Broadway. How much more is that so of the average touring show. 
In Theatre Arts recently (April 1959), Peter Ustinov wrote in 
defence of the ‘sticks’. It may be worth the trouble of a Ustinov, a star, 
to go on tour, to bask in the applause of fans scattered all across the 
country (fans picked up by way of television), but there is no reason 
for a good supporting actor or a hopeful beginner to attach himself 
to a long tour, taking himself away from potential television jobs 
and the concomitant chance for better parts in new Broadway shows. 
If there is to be any revival of the road it had best look to minimal 
scenery, minimal casts, minimal expenses—a small and efficient group, 
travelling light, able to make one-night stands in medium-sized cities 
and college towns. The model might fall somewhere between the 
Canadian Players with their Shakespeare-Shaw repertory and their 
struggle to break even, and the bus company that—with some suc- 
cess apparently—dragged No Time for Sergeants across the United 
States. 

While the road is dying, off-Broadway is flourishing. Despite the 
Shakespeare festivals in Connecticut, Ontario, Oregon, and the 
activity of college and community theatres, off-Broadway is primarily 
a New York phenomenon. Its structure is the same as that of 
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Broadway. Producers, occasionally the same ones that operate on 
Broadway, rent theatres and hire directors and casts for each produc. 
tion. There are a few producing organizations with their own 
theatres, but there is none of the sense of group activity that came 
with small theatres in earlier years—the joining together of actors, 
writers, artists to further a particular theatrical or social cause. Ip. 
vestment not inspiration is the word for off-Broadway activity. Its 
primary value for the theatre of the United States is that it has be 
come a showcase for directors—José Quintero, for instance—and 
actors—Fritz Weaver, for instance—who go on to do valuable work 
on Broadway. Its chief value, so far as the theatre-goer is concerned, 
is that it makes economically feasible the kind of play—the modem 
classic (Chekhov, O’Casey), the unusual importation (Beckett, 
Ionesco), the unpretentious small play (Patricia Joudry’s Teach Me 
How to Cry)—that is a certain loser on Broadway. The one thing 
that off-Broadway has not done is to produce a body of American 
playwrights. The collection of seven plays that Richard Cordell and 
Lowell Matson edited recently for Random House, The Off-Broad- 
way Theatre, contains just two American plays—James Lee’s Career 
and Alfred Hayes’s The Girl on the Via Flaminia—and only the 
second of them (and it an adaptation) could be said to be a good 
play. 

The post-war years have not only brought changes in the where 
and at-what-price of theatrical production, but they have put their 
special stamp on the producing, the directing, the acting, and the set 
designing on Broadway. The last few years have seen the phenomenal 
growth of what Leo Shull in The Writer’s Yearbook (1959) calls 
‘the factories’. Broadway has always had producers, like Frohman 
and Belasco, who turned out plays with a factory-like precision, but 
not until lately has there been so organization-man a group as the 
Producers Theatre, which often has twenty or more shows under 
option although it seldom has more than four or five in production. 
The Playwright’s Company, with Elmer Rice resigned and the rest 
of the founding playwrights dead, is a minor variation on the Pro 
ducers ‘Tieoten, and the Theatre Guild, forty years from its Wash- 
ington Square Players origin, is more of the same. Although George 
Abbott is still very much around, as are a few other hold-overs from 
a more flamboyant age, the theatrical producer is no longer very 
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theatrical himself. If there is a single man who is representative of 
Broadway today, he is Roger L. Stevens, a key figure in both the 
Producers Theatre and the Playwright’s Company: the real estate 
operator as symbol. 

The director is probably a more powerful figure on Broadway than 
he has ever been before. Where once a play might have been easily 
identified as the work of a particular producer or star, it is now 
likely to bear the signature of a director. The two strongest cases in 
point are Joshua Logan and Elia Kazan, who have had so heavy a 
end in many recent plays that they have been or could have been 
listed as co-authors. The playwright, or so I think in my old-fashioned 
way, should be the chief voice on stage; the director, like the con- 
ductor of an orchestra, should be simply an interpreter. In films, 
quite the contrary, the director should be the real creative force who 
uses the script as a bridge from one shot to the next. Logan and 
Kazan, who unsurprisingly have become film directors as well, have 
treated a great many plays like scripts, turning them into works that 
represent ‘the director as much as they do den: author. Both men put 
a strong, nervous emphasis on psychological tension, hyped up— 
particularly in Kazan’s case—until it becomes operatic. Sexual adver- 
tisement is an element in both men’s work. Logan, who in the days 
of Mister Roberts and South Pacific (on both of which he was co- 
author as well as director) stripped almost as many men on stage as 
Minsky ever did women, uses sex even more obviously than Kazan 
does; Kazan, for instance, manages to use his familiar energizing 
needle on a play as innocuous as Archibald MacLeish’s J. B. Both 
men have forced playwrights Cor convinced them) to make important 
changes in their plays, changes that often result in a completely 
different play. Logan, whose romanticism is probably related to all 
those flexed siiacdes, supposedly convinced William Inge to alter the 
end of Picnic so that the heroine could go off to join her unlikely 
young man; Tennessee Williams in the published Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof shows the way in which Kazan, who retains some of the old 
Group Theatre fondness for upbeat endings, demanded a slightly 
more positive last act than the playwright had originally planned. 

The important development in acting on Broadway since the 
Second World War has been the high triumph and the beginning 


decline of the Method, a sufficiently vague way of indicating the 
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continuing influence of Lee Strasberg and the Actors Studio. The 


a 
two things that helped originally to raise the standard of the Actors tc 
Studio on Broadway was the successful performance of Marlon ir 
Brando in A Streetcar Named Desire and the growing demand on 
television for actors capable of the intimate realism demanded by the tc 
work of Paddy Chayefsky and other dramatists on the Philco Play. ai 
house. Ideally, the Actors Studio produces actors capable of filling L 
any role in any kind of play. Actually, the Method resulted in a style | g 
as artificial as any other distinctive school of acting, one that became t 
a parody of itself except in the hands of the most talented men and r 
women. This may not have been the fault of Strasberg and his 9 
school, of course; it was probably the inevitable result when the i 
second-raters began to mimic the mannerisms of one successful per: } 
formance. The slouch, the mumble, the scratching, the inarticulate | ¥ 
yelp became commonplace and, done to death in revues, became | | 
comic. At the recent revival of the movie Streetcar, audiences found t 
themselves laughing at Brando’s Stanley in places where the actor f 
and the author did not intend that the hero should be funny. R 
Modification has begun to set in. The mannerisms are being under. \ 


emphasized at the moment except among those actors who can do 
nothing but ape a stone-dead Stanley. It might be comforting to 
think that one of the humbling influences was Van Heflin’s excellent 
performance in A View from the Bridge in which, old-fashioned film 
actor though he may be, he subsumed all the fashionable gestures 
and came up with the completely inarticulate hero that Arthur 
Miller needed. No single event—not even a dramatic one—did the 
deed of course. The first rage for the American shuffle began to die 
down with the realization—listen to the loud voice of Sram Guthrie 
—that the style was suitable only to a particular kind of American 
play. A new group of actors, some of whom had studied in England 
and had had experience in classic plays, began to make names for 
themselves. The possible achievement and the inevitable danger of 
the new group—the good and the bad, so to speak—can be seen in 
two Canadian actors with growing reputations in the States—the 
excellent Christopher Plummer and the scenery-chewing John 
Colicos. A happy amalgamation of the two schools might result in a 
versatile American acting style if the whole acting profession were 
not caught in the Broadway straight-jacket which cripples ensemble 
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acting by forcing performers who have never played together before 
to adjust themselves to each other and an unknown director over an 
‘nsufhicient rehearsal period. But that, as they say, is show business. 
Although the re-introduction of classical acting may be invigorating 
to the American stage, the recent changes in scene design seem less 
acceptable. In the years immediately after the war, when plays like 
Death of a Salesman and A Streetcar Named Desire demanded and 
got the sets necessary for their presentation, the expressionism of the 
twenties finally became fully digested in America, the mixture of the 
real with the stylistic and sy nbiedie produced a vigorous domestic 
setmaking. The hope that was high in those years for a simplicity 
in scene design that could finally use hint and suggestion to give any 
kind of play the tone, the feel of correctness in its background has 
withered in a conventional reaction to the neo-expressionism of the 
Jo Mielziner of Salesman and Streetcar. The minuscule realism of 
the years before the First World War has been resurrected by Ben 
Edward’s midwestern house in The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
and Ralph Alswang’s slum apartment in A Raisin in the Sun. 
Mielziner’s own inventiveness has given way to the gim-crackery of 
Sweet Bird of Youth, of which the busy-work set suggests the kind 
of thing that Williams wanted done in The Glass Menagerie and 
which the producers wisely dumped when they finally put the show 
into production. Sets on Broadway recently seem to be getting more 
and more elaborate and less and less graceful, more and more 
intricate, less and less integral. 


The producer, the director, the actor, the designer, may prefer to 
think not, but a theatre is finally its dramatists. The productions pass 
away; the plays at least have a chance to remain. Although from 
time to time one playwright or another—Robert Anderson, say, or 
William Inge—is received as the hope of the American theatre, only 
two dramatists have appeared who make any genuine claim to be 
considered as major playwrights. They are, of course, Arthur Miller 
and Tennessee Williams, and the credentials of the second of these 
are becoming more suspect with each new play. Although Miller has 
some of the infelicity of language that has always made Eugene 
O'Neill a difficult playwright to embrace and although he is capable 


of unnecessary tricks—the hidden letter in All My Sons—and flourishes 
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—the too literary chorus in A View from the Bridge—he is a dramatist 
who has built each one of his plays about one of the central concerns 
of our—of any—time. The protagonists in all of his plays are involved 
in a self-identification, one that may prove fatal—tragic, Miller hopes 
—or triumphant. The individual, in each play, has to struggle 
against the images by which society judges him: the family man 
(All My Sons), the successful man (Death of a Salesman), the 
theological—read political—conformist (The Crucible). In each of 
these plays, the protagonist manages to divide himself from the 
image and to use his new self-knowledge to act or to die in a way 
that re-affirms the essential separateness of the individual who may 
then be joined—by love, not by pretence—to other existences. Only 
in the most recent play, A View from the Bridge, has Miller been 
concerned with a man whose passion forces him into an act that 
contradicts the expectations of his segment of society (when he 
informs on the illegal immigrants) and who finds that he has falsified 
not found himself. Miller’s strength as a playwright lies in his ability 
to give flesh to personal relationships without considering that that 
is the end of his job. The relationships become societal as well as 
personal and in doing so they become revelations and self-revelations. 

Miller’s plays seem to grow with each re-reading. Such is seldom 
the case with those of Tennessee Williams. Even The Glass 
Menagerie and A Streetcar Named Desire, the early ones that came 
with a shock and a shout to cry up a new talent, begin to dissolve 
under close analysis. Williams is easily one of the most impressive 
theatre writers in years, but I wonder if he may not be impressive 
after the manner of the box-office melodramatists who have always 
loomed large on the stage. The momentarily decayed actress of 
Sweet Bird of Youth and the wandering minstrel in the snakeskin 
jacket in Orpheus Descending whisper of romance not reality— 
Marrakesh as Graustark—and the castration and cannibalism, the 
homo-hetero-hypersexuality hint of underground dungeons, secret 
passageways, grand passions. When Chance Wayne comes out at the 
end of Sweet Bird to plead not for pity or understanding, but only 
for a recognition of us in him (there's a little good in the worst of 
us and. . .), what he is actually doing, although Williams seems not 
quite aware of it, is admitting that he has failed to inspire pity, 
understanding, or recognition. Jean Giraudoux’s ragpicker in The 
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Madwoman of Chaillot makes practically the same speech, but he 
does so satirically, pretending to be the millionaire on trial, and it is 
perhaps typical of Williams that he could use such a speech—a 
variation on the old adolescent nobody loves me—seriously. The 
angry and loving tangle of relationships in The Glass Menagerie 
and the shock of confrontation between the sensitively corrupt and 
the heathily brutal in Streetcar still seem to me vital and valid 
centres of plays which were already beginning to show the kind of 
fashy self-indulgence which was to become the chief characteristic 
of Williams in the later plays. 

Neither Miller nor Williams will do as the typical playwright of 
the period, although both share in any composite portrait of American 
drama since the war. The standard ‘American play of the period is 
concerned with a personal problem, described in psychological terms 
(and often terminology), almost always sexual (as often as not 
homosexual). The widest social unit is the family. The economic, 
political, social background of the protagonist is of small importance 
to his emotional difficulty. The plays of the forties and fifties are 
closer to the psychological concerns of the twenties than the social 
concerns of the thirties, although they have a sophistication—often 
on the surface only—that makes The Silver Cord, say, seem far too 
pat. Miller is plainly of the period because even when he treats a 
subject that conceivably could take the form of the thirties’ social 
drama—All My Sons or The Crucible—he treats it in terms of the 
moral dilemma of a particular man. Although the implications for 
society are plainly important to Miller, they remain implications and 
not direct statements in his plays, and, at least so far as I am con- 
cermed, are all the stronger for that. When Williams's plays first 
began to appear, interpretations sprang up to explain them in the 
terms of the old and the new South, values gone and new ones 
come, but over the years it has become apparent that Williams’s 
South is an unreal construction of nostalgia, fantasy, and symbol and 
that it has no more environmental validity than Oscar Hammerstein’s 
Oklahoma. His subject is frustration, the crippled and crippling 
heart, the cry of love which sounds like the cry of pain, the endless 
elaboration and extension of a personal vision that he mistakes as 
a universal situation. There is little need to set the Williams 
characters down in real places and real times. The depression may be 
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necessary somewhere in the wings of The Glass Menagerie, but 
finally it is almost as extraneous as the one-sentence nod toward the 
Spanish Civil War is gratuitous. The social and political conscious. 
ness that has come creeping back into Williams, in Orpheus, Sweet 
Bird, and Baby Doll, is in an unholy alliance with the playwright's 
usual concern with visceral excitement; although cases have been 
made for an over-all theme of self-mutilation in Sweet Bird, the 
Southern demagoguery act still seems to me to have wandered in 
from some other play and, in its own right, to be a fairly simple 
minded kind of satire, not far from Senator Claghorn. 

In many ways William Inge is a more representative figure of the 
American drama since the war. He has a way of writing commercial 
successes with every pretence of seriousness, so that he may give the 
audience exactly what it wants and at the same time provide it with 
a feeling of being advanced. Come Back, Little Sheba—once the 
clutching symbol of the lost dog is kicked out of the way—is a 
moving realistic play about the loss of youth. Since Sheba, however, 
Inge seems to have settled comfortably under the Pinero mantle and 
has sunk successfully and successively from Picnic to Bus Stop to 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs. This last play is the most beautiful 
collection of clichés for our time that has so far managed to make 
its way into the heart of Broadway. It has a sensitive adolescent girl 
who has to learn that her own fear is selfishness. It has a little boy 
who is an angel and a monster, doing an endlessly specific Oedipal 
double with his mother. It has a frigid aunt who compensates by 
bubbling and an uncle who shuffles off into his dream world where, 
presumably, the aunt manages to be as sexy as she talks; this couple 
is trying enough just to look at, but Inge, recognizing today’s text: 
book predilection (the late Marion Hilliard in Chatelaine is a Cana- 
dian instance), insists on having the aunt give a long, explicit account 
of her difficulties. There is even an old-fashioned liberal bromide 
gone modern, the Jewish boy who commits suicide—one part tortured 
adolescent, two parts anti-intolerance. The most typical and most 
tiresome thing about Dark is its conclusion when the husband and 
wife, who are socially incompatible and in dire economic difficulties 
(the bottom fell out of the horse-collar market: honest to God), go 
upstairs to bed together to solve all their problems under the 
Stanley-Stella post-Streetcar sex-is-all method of resolving problems. 
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Not so rich in bromides as Dark, Robert Anderson’s Tea and 
Sympathy is also a good example of a play that seems designed to 
Gt most obviously into the pattern of post-war theatrical success. The 
hint of political implication is completely submerged in the melo- 
drama. The effeminate boy turns out to be as manly as the self- 
sacrificing master’s wife could want him to be and the master, that 
hulking hunk of moral rectitude, is discovered to be the real 
homosexual. If the line-up seems familiar it is because so many 
cowboy movies have let the stranger ride in from the range, suspect, 
and become the saviour of the town, the ranch, the girl, after the 
banker or sheriff has been unmasked as Black Devil, the desperado. 
Add the blouse unbuttoning finale and even if the kid gets shocked 
into a trauma that unmans him for life, the audience—which after all 
believes that fairy tales should have happy endings—gets titillation 
plus the chance to brush away a joyful tear. 

The development of Arthur Laurents—a more interesting play- 
wright than Inge or Anderson—shows the movement from the 
societal to psychological in the last fifteen years. Immediately after 
the war, plays, such as William Wister Haines’s Command Decision, 
used the wartime background for a close interweaving of the public 
and the private person. At that time, Laurents wrote Home of the 
Brave, in which anti-semitism, traditionally a social problem, was 
treated in psychological terms. By the time he had reached A Clear- 
ing in the Woods, a play that is better than its short New York run 
implies, Laurents had turned to something very like a case history 
although he had abandoned the realism in the earlier plays for the 
dream quality of expressionism. As a musical comedy librettist, at 
least in West Side Story, he went social again, but Gypsy finds him 
once more in the psychological camp. 

As with Laurents, so with the playwrights who made their reputa- 
tions in the years before the war. Compare Lillian Hellman’s The 
Autumn Garden with Watch on the Rhine or even The Children’s 
Hour, where the sexual drama of the two teachers is plainly 
secondary to the story of false accusation, or Clifford Odets’s The 
Country Girl with Awake and Sing and Rocket to the Moon. In the 
issue of Theatre Arts (May 1952) in which The Country Girl was 
printed, Odets insisted that his present concerns as a writer were the 
same ones that moved him in the thirties, that the post-war play was 
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as much a social play as the earlier ones, but that he now chose to do 
by implication what he once did more directly. A case might possibly 
be made for The Country Girl as a social play (not by me), but 
Odets’s remark about the continuity of his work has less to say 
about the social content of the later plays than it does about the 
personal, the family problems that underlay the direct social comment 
of the earlier plays. 

Comedy is one victim of the calculated dramatic retreat into the 
troubled psyche. At least that may be one way of reading the dearth 
of American comedy since the Second World War. There have been 
successful farces enough— Anniversary Waltz is my pet ghastly ex. 
ample—but very little invention. A play like John Patrick’s The Tee. 
house of the August Moon, for all the praise and prizes it received, js 
disquieting to me because it seems to be an extended gag built on 
the idea that Americans are fumbling fools and Orientals quaint 
foreigners. The earlier forms of American stage comedy seem to have 
disappeared. The sophisticated wit of Philip Barry, S. N. Behrman, 
Robert Sherwood, which almost disappeared during the thirties, did 
disappear for these playwrights in the post-war years; only Samuel 
Taylor makes a reasonably acceptable attempt to keep the form 
afloat. Despite a few talented high comedians, the drawingroom 
comedy was never really a domesticated American genre, but even 
the broader, wilder, more representative American comedy, the wise 
crack school of Kaufman and Hart, seems to have disappeared too. 
Moss Hart has gone serious—Christopher Blake, The Climate of 
Eden—and George S. Kaufman has gone soft—The Solid Gold 
Cadillac—and no-one has stepped in to replace them. The Kaufman 
play, really his re-working of a play by Howard Teichmann, indi 
cates the extent to which satire is languishing these days. There have 
been vaguely political farces, like Samuel Spewack’s Two Blind 
Mice, from time to time, but none of them with real bite in it. Gore 
Vidal’s Visit to a Small Planet is about as imaginatively satirical as 
the American stage has gone since the Second World War and the 
author has told, in an article in The Reporter (July 11 1957), how 
the few real teeth in his play were pulled in the try-out towns 
Briefly, immediately after the war, there was the possibility of 2 
tough kind of comedy, peculiarly American, in the work of Garson 
Kanin. The best example is not Born Yesterday—although the 
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character of Billie Dawn sustains that play in spite of its dated 
political naiveté—but the movie The Marrying Kind. But Kanin has 
had no new work on Broadway for years (at present he is adapting 
Felicien Marceau’s La Bonne Soupe) and the Kanin-Gordon-Cukor- 
Judy Holliday series of movies faltered, weakened, watered, came 
to a stop. 

It is in musical comedy that American theatre has been most 
imaginative in the last fifteen years. The maturation of the old 
chorus-line-and-comic shows is not quite so simple a process as en- 
thusiasts might insist. It did not spring full-grown from the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Oklahoma. That other, earlier Richard Rodgers, 
the one who worked with Lorenz Hart, had joined his partner and 
John O’Hara in Pal Joey several years before Oklahoma and that 
show is a genuine step toward characterization, toward uglification 
(if that word can mean the avoidance of the demandingly pretty and 
gay) in the musical. Still, although their cloying qualities may drive 
me up the wall, Rodgers and Hammerstein and the success of their 
musical plays (not musical comedies, thank you) did much toward 
establishing the need in musical comedy for some recognizable plot, 
some semblance of characterization and, more important, some degree 
of integration of music, book, and dancing. They also started the 
stampede toward adaptation which has brought, with varying degrees 
of success, Street Scene, The Little Foxes, They Knew What They 
Wanted, Juno and the Paycock, Anna Christie, and Pygmalion to 
the musical stage and has made no literary property from William 
Shakespeare (Kiss Me Kate) to Al Capp (Li'l Abner) safe. Although 
all of the musicals that come to Broadway, whether portentous or 
playful, have generic similarities, there seem to be two main 
variations. One group, which includes the Lerner-Loewe My Fair 
Lady, has roots in the European comic operetta and the other, which 
includes the Loesser-Swerling-Burrows Guys and Dolls, is more 
directly a descendant of the work of George M. Cohan. The first 
type has become more sophisticated, more malleable, and the second 
far less insular; the result is a distinctive American genre that com- 
mands admiration where some of our playwrights only command 
attention. 

The most important product of the genre, one that was not 
immediately successful on Broadway although it has built a strong 
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and devoted following from the recordings alone, is Leonard Ber. 
stein’s Candide. The show is easily the most intellectual musical ever 
to reach Broadway. Bernstein uses all of the set operetta pieces, 
including the most sentimental, and breaks the form apart by using 
these standard pieces against satiric, often brutal lyrics, written by 
Richard Wilbur, Lillian Hellman (who did the book), Dorothy 
Parker. The result is a satisfyingly complete satire which not only 
aims at the targets that Hellman got from Voltaire, but, along the 
way, makes a shambles of opera, operetta, and musical comedy clichés, 
It is easily Bernstein’s most impressive work for Broadway. At the 
moment, Broadway seems to be suffering from a mild case of re 
version. Having embraced serious, complicated musicals and even 
opera (Menotti) for a few years, Broadway has an eye out now- 
an eye incidentally that was never completely closed—for the girls 
and gags of earlier years, or at least for the kind of show that makes 
no demands on an audience. Even Gypsy which provides, then 
hedges on a portrait of a monster of a show-business mother is 
probably successful not for the hint of nastiness in Rose, but for the 
presence of Ethel Merman shouting and a handful of talented girls 
bumping and grinding. 

At least the main outlines of American drama since the war should 
be clear from the above remarks. Two minor phenomena should also 
be noted. One, the invasion of the television writers and, two, the 
increase in adaptations. Shimon Wincelberg’s Kataki is only the most 
recent of a group of plays to come—puffed up to the required length 
—from television. Paddy Chayefsky’s The Middle of the Night, 
Richard Nash’s The Rainmaker, Horton Foote’s A Trip to Bountiful, 
and Vidal’s Visit to a Small Planet are the most obvious examples. 
In the early days of American television, before the drama shows 
finally gave way to the packaged series, the demand for original 
hour-long plays began to create its supply. There was talk at the 
time of a new school of American playwrights about to sprout from 
the video seed-bed. The harvest has been meagre. Most of the tele 
vision playwrights simply expanded old shows for Broadway and 
often—The Middle of the Night is a prime example—the increased 
length emphasized the playwright’s weaknesses. Although Nash 
has continued to write for Broadway—although never so well as he 


did in The Rainmaker—and Chayefsky promises The Tenth Man 
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‘not to be confused with Somerset Maugham’s play of the same 
name) for the 1959-60 season, for the most part the successful tele- 
yision playwrights moved on to Hollywood and profitable hacking. 

wei itions are hardly a new departure; they are at least as old as 
Othello. Still, there has been a heavy run on them in the last fifteen 
years. Pick up any copy of the New York Times and the drama-chat 
column will likely have at least one reference to a book about to be 
adapted to the stage. The Times beside me as I write (9 August 
1959), for instance, reminds us that Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. 
Lee, who have already done well by Auntie Mame, are preparing 
Harry Golden’s Only in America for next season. On a rather dif- 
ferent literary level, the adapters—who seem to work in pairs (like a 
pick-pocket and a shill)—have had at Herman Melville (Louis O. 
Coxe and Robert Chapman, Billy Budd), Henry James (Ruth and 
Augustus Goetz, The Heiress; William Archibald, The Innocents), 
André Gide (the Goetzes, The <a Eudora Welty (Joseph 
Fields and Jerome Chodorov, The Ponder Heart), and Thomas 
Wolfe CKetti Frings, Look Homeward, Angel). Among the most 
successful adaptations have been those—such as Carson McCullers’s 
The Member of the Wedding and Alfred Hayes’s The Girl on the 
Via Flaminia—in which the novelist has made his own play. It is 
possible that playwrights might be attracted to Henry James or 
Herman Melville at any time, but most of the books chosen for 
adaptation—Auntie Mame, Mister Roberts, The Tunnel of Love— 
are picked for their previous commercial success rather than for their 
literary value. The responsibility for the rash of adaptations from 
novels, from television, even from movies (Rashomon, ostensibly 
adapted from the original Japanese story) lies, I think, with the 
tendency to play it safe, to settle for a play which has already made 
aname for itself in another medium. 

Which preoccupation with security brings us full circle and there 
you have American drama since the Second World War. 
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THEATRICAL REVIEWS 


STRATFORD 

Having always gone to Stratford in August, I have never yet seen 
the performances described by the first-night reviewers. This year 
I didn’t read the reviews carefully, but gathered enough of their gist 
to expect a superb Othello and a ridiculous As You Like It. What in 
fact 1 found on the fourteenth and fifteenth of August was a very 
good Othello and a nearly flawless As You Like It. 

Messrs Gascon and McCowan did a good straightforward job of 
Othello. Anyone who hoped for a peculiarly Canadian magic to be 
distilled from the compound of directors was disappointed; no subtle 
blend of Gallic and Gaelic transmuted the sturdy Tudor-English 
qualities of the Venetians and the Moor. As for the directors’ acting 
version, it stayed close to the script provided by the author. Only 
two cuts were noticeable: the marvellous exchange of sententious 
comfort and bitter repartee between the Duke and Brabantio was 
perhaps better omitted, since neither Powys Thomas's cold and un- 
interested Duke nor William Needles’s strident Dixiecrat Brabantio 
seemed equal to it; but to cut Othello’s discovery of Cassio apparently 
dying is to rob the final scenes of their full effect. Stratford’s hub- 
ristic habit of inventing stage action that contradicts the lines was 
indulged less frequently than usual, but perhaps more strikingly 
since the speeches were more often audible than Dr Guthrie or Mr 
Langham would allow. Brabantio ended his first appearance by 
running off to fetch servants and lights, unaware that he had been 
surrounded from his first entrance by torch-bearing servants uttering 
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loud gasps and distracting tut-tuts. And in the last scene Othello 
was called upon to tell Desdemona she was on her deathbed when 
she was plainly standing up some feet away from it. 

Douglas Campbell’s Othello was noble, charming, sonorous, terrify. 
ing, and pathetic. He had, that is, all the qualities of a good Othello 
except the most important one, a respect for Shakespearean verse, 
Othello’s speeches rarely make good sense, but they convey genuine 
feeling by their magnificent surging music. In the true Stratford 
tradition, Mr Campbell mumbled, wailed, broke up the lines with 
pregnant pauses, and generally wasted his considerable vocal powers. 
Yet it was a fine performance, and if Mr Campbell would spend a 
few months in practising the reading of verse I should like to see 
him play Antony. 

In Frances Hyland’s Desdemona there was not a false note; nor 
should there have been, for there is nothing in the role to pose 
problems for so intelligent an actress. William Sylvester did as well 
as anyone could with Cassio. (Somebody should write a sequel 
portraying the total collapse of Cyprus under that nitwit’s governor- 
ship.) But Douglas Rain made the evening memorable. Occasion- 
ally an actor who ignores traditional interpretations and follows 
Shakespeare’s text will make perfect sense of a supposedly puzzling 
character. Miss Hyland did it a few years ago with Lady Macbeth. 
Now Mr Rain has done it with Iago, who emerged as a shallow 
smart-alec who happened to be a marvellously versatile actor with 
an artist’s flair for giving his talents full scope. The effect was more 
appalling, because more human, than the usual Italianate devil in- 
carnate, or the nineteenth-century dastard who slithers about the 
stage looking for a mortgage to foreclose. 

A small but authentic triumph was the Clown, played by Ted 
Follows with a lingering, arrogant relish that treated the part as a 
valuable element of the play instead of an embarassing irrelevancy. 

Peter Wood's production of As You Like It perfectly realized the 
happy morning freshness of the play, taking us unresisting into that 
fantastic climate where misfortune is an opportunity to fleet the time 
carelessly, and villains obligingly reform at a mere hint that the play 
is nearly over. He made few cuts, and I observed only one trans 
position of scenes—one that made things easier for the stage-manager 
and only slightly awkward for Jaques. There were inoffensive eccen- 
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ricities. Why Monsieur Le Beau should be divided into two 
characters, one of them a small boy, I have no idea; nor why my 
lord of Amiens should also be a minor; but having got used to these 
innovations I was able to keep perfectly calm when Hymen turned 
gut to be a boy too—a sort of conventionally-minded Cupid, I suppose. 
Rosalind is the justification for As You Like It, and Irene Worth 
is the justification for Rosalind. She managed to combine youthful 
charm and sophisticated wit in a performance of extraordinary 
energy that yet gave an illusion of effortlessness. And William 
Sylvester was an attractive, convincing foil for her. The wooing of 
Ganymede can be a most distressing affair, and I shudder to think 
f the implications Tyrone Guthrie would put into it; but these two 
carried it off swiftly and lightly. Douglas Campbell was a new and 
splendid Touchstone. The reviewers’ loud objections to his fishing 
business were surely misplaced—it was beautifully executed and 
entirely Shakespearean. That masterly actor William Hutt was a 
Jaques with wit and grace, and miraculously without priggishness. 
Kate Reid acted in both plays with the greatest skill, and none the 
worse for economically playing the same character in both roles. A 
mart young Emelia and a frankly comic Celia were refreshing 
changes from the usual coarse serving-woman and falsetto princess, 
and undoubtedly closer to the author’s intention. Miss Reid has 
wisely taken steps to control her attractive voice, whose unusual 
quality had been on the verge of hardening into a mannerism. 
Another very good actress, Ann Morrish, did her best as Bianca and 
as Audrey, but was hopelessly miscast. It is time she was given a lead. 
Louis Applebaum's music for Othello was ingeniously used as for 
a film but with more restraint than a sound-track normally shows. 
John Cook’s score for As You Like It was less happy, and its oddity 
strained the resources of the young singers who had to carry the main 
load. The costumes (though rumour eid they were uncomfortable) 
were extremely handsome in both plays. The increasing magnificence 
of lago’s clothes was a nice touch, and the entry of the court in As 
You Like It was as fine a visual effect as Stratford has produced. 
All in all, 1 felt in this year's Stratford a lessening of self-conscious 
mannerisms and a new respect for the plays and their author. Self- 
assurance has replaced self-assertion without a sacrifice of the peacock 
pride that goes with all good Shakespeare. IVON OWEN 
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MONTREAL 
The best-known theatrical personality in Quebec is a small, wiry 
ex-accountant named Gratien Gelinas. Under the name Fridolin he 
has amused Quebeckers for years as a producer of revues, but in 
1949 he became more ambitious. In that year he wrote, directed, and 
acted the leading role in a play called Tit-Coq (‘Little Rooster’), 
This was the first play of its kind in French-Canadian theatrical 
history and it was a provincial sensation. It ran for 200 performances 
in Montreal, toured the province, and is now as well known here as 
Maria Chapdelaine and far better appreciated. 

Tit-Coq was translated and played in English Canada where it 
was less popular and on Broadway where it lasted only three per- 
formances. The very qualities which made it a success in Quebec 
caused it to fail elsewhere. The story was too provincial, its plot too 
special. A main part of the drama, for example, was based on one 
character's agonizing dilemma of whether or not to get a divorce. In 
Quebec this subject generates profound emotion but in other parts 
of North America, where divorce is not intimately connected with 
the idea of sin, that theme will not keep an audience in its seats 
very long. 

Mr Gelinas’s second play Bousille et les justes (‘Bousille and the 
Just Ones’), which opened last month at the Comédie Canadienne 
in Montreal, suffers from the same particularism which crippled the 
career of Tit-Coq. The story concerns the Grenon family who have 
come to Montreal from the little provincial town of St Tite to attend 
the trial of a relative, Aimé Grenon, accused of being an accomplice 
to murder. He was in a nightclub brawl during which a man was 
killed. With the family is Bousille, played by Mr Gelinas, a pious, 
innocent, and simple man that the Grenons have more or less 
adopted. He fetches and carries for them while they tolerate him 
with amused contempt. 

The Grenons and their lawyer are confident that Aimé will be 
acquitted until Bousille reveals the startling news that he is the only 
eyewitness to the fight and that he is to give evidence in court the 
following day. Bousille’s story leaves no doubt that Aimé—an un- 
scrupulous punk—actually provoked the quarrel in the nightclub and 
premeditatedly murdered the victim. The family, realizing that if 
Bousille testifies Aimé will certainly be condemned, try to get him 
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to change his testimony. Bousille, simple and naive, insists that he 
must tell the exact truth. Finally, in a fury, two male members of 
the family torture him. He is forced to swear on the Bible that he 
will change his testimony. Bousille, fearing eternal damnation if he 
ves back on his oath, actually does commit perjury in the witness 
box. Horrified and grief-stricken, he goes on an all-night bender, 
staggers back to the hotel room and dies of a heart attack as the 
Grenons, paying scant attention to him, rush away joyfully to meet 
the released Aimé. 

The idea that the pure in heart of this world are devoured is, if 
not unique, still a potent theme. But the motivation which keeps 
this plot going will seem weak, even ludicrous, | suspect, to all except 
the saints. 

The characters are anything but weak. No author with the 
possible exception of Roger Lemelin can capture the bawdy, common 
spirit of the French lower middle class as well as Mr Gelinas. He 
knows profoundly their mentality, their customs, and their street 
language. 

The characters in Bousille, their speech, their gestures, are almost 
photographically accurate. First there is Mama Grenon played 
superbly by Juliette Huot. Fat, coarse, and vapid, she is thoroughly 
selfish and utterly hypocritical as she makes absent-minded appeals 
to various saints on behalf of her accused son. (She carries a plaster 
saint around in her suitcase.) Another son is Henri Grenon: tough, 
bumbling, teetering on the brink of alcoholism. His sister Aurore 
Vezeau is shrilly bitter, less interested in saving her murderer 
brother than in protecting the family name. Her husband Phil 
Vezeau is one of those pea-brained brute male symbols—a sort of 
Canadian Stanley Kowalsky. In fact the Grenon family, with its 
lurking concupiscence and tormented relationships, have many things 
in common with the disoriented and abberant folk who populate the 
current Gothic tales of the u.s. South. 

The main trouble with Bousille et les justes is that it isn’t a play 
but two plays. The first play is composed of the first two acts during 
which all the characters are introduced and get settled down in the 
dreary second-rate hotel room where all the action takes place. These 
two acts are a series of low-comedy skits, typical of Gelinas doing 
what he does best. We see the appalling tastelessness, vulgarity, and 
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stupidity of this family as they exchange some rapid-fire gags. There 
is much coming and going from the toilet and an inordinate amount 
of really shocking remarks about natural functions. Then Mama 
Grenon takes off her corset and parades around the stage with jt 
hanging from her arm. 

A completely new play—a melodrama—begins in Act 111 when the 
family starts working on Bousille and he swears to lie in court. Act 1 
is anti-climactic and unnecessary. The long death scene at the end is 
downright unbelievable. 

Quebec intellectuals have never liked Gelinas’s works and they 
think this one particularly disagreeable. They suspect that Gelinas 
has, unwittingly perhaps, done a scorching satire on French-Canadian 
manners and morals. I say unwittingly because of a curious episode 
during the run of his last play Tit-Coq. 

A well-known Montreal critic in his review of the show praised 
Gelinas for his faithful reproduction of a typical tasteless lower 
middle-class livingroom interior—cut red plush sofas and wildly 
coloured chintz curtains, that sort of thing. At the next performance 
the tacky décor was completely overhauled. It was done in far better 
taste but was incongruous in the play’s context. 

Despite the intellectual’s dislike of Mr Gelinas’s plays, rarely a 
word of criticism gets into the newspapers. On opening night of 
Bousille three prominent French-Canadian critics and two equally 
respected English critics wrote reviews of the play. With slight reser- 
vations (they all said the play would travel badly outside Quebec), 
they praised it in the highest terms. But priv ately all but one said 
Bousille was a very bad play. Why didn’t they tell the public? One 
English critic explained: ‘We treat French-Canadian plays with 
kid gloves.’ A French-Canadian critic explained for his side: ‘The 
English people think Gelinas is the French-Canadian playwright. 
We don’t want to let them down.’ The French critics added that if 
they knock a French-Canadian production someone is sure to accuse 
them of being a traitor to the French-speaking group. 

Regardless of critical opinion, the mass of Quebec people adore 
Bousille because it is about them. It is a faithful—if cruel, sometimes 
—reflection of a certain segment of Quebec life. Well, why isn’t it 
exportable? Because authenticity isn’t enough. Some motivations in 
Bousille are as alien to most of North- Dawtaicen taste as a Hertzego 
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yenian folk play. But even strangeness isn’t necessarily an obstacle 
if the play also has beauty, style, and says something in an arresting 
way. Bousille has none of these qualities. It has only accuracy. But 
just as existing is not living, so factual reproduction doesn’t give 
excitement to a play. It takes art. Theatre is larger than life. 


BYRON RIGGAN 


yvVANCOUVER 

About the only question still to be answered concerning the pro- 
duction of Schiller’s Mary Stuart, at the second Vancouver Inter- 
national Festival this summer, is whether or not it was a worse fiasco 
than the dramatic production of 1958, Lister Sinclair’s World of the 
Wonderful Dark. 

On the whole | preferred Mary Stuart, since if one ignored the 
direction, staging, much of the costuming, and half the actors, there 
was still a fairly interesting text and a few genuinely first-class 
performances, whereas Sinclair's Indian opus of the previous summer 
had, in my opinion, not one blessed thing to recommend it. 

Harsh words, I suppose. Well, my feeling, and that of a good 
many Vancouverites, is that something is dreadfully askew in the 
minds of those people (this is nebulous, but just try to pin down 
responsibility for these productions) who were responsible for the 
planning of the dramatic offerings of the Festival. 

As to the play itself—should it have been performed at all? The 
pfogram announces that it is presented ‘in celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of Schiller’s birth’. This may not be the most ridiculous 
reason ever advanced for the production of a play in Vancouver, but 
it comes close, it comes close. Yet, however foolish the ostensible 
reason for the production may have been, in actual fact one doubts 
if it was a bad choice. It is basically a crowd-pleaser—colourful, 
moving, based on the lives of two of the best-known women in 
British history. The dialogue is sometimes stilted and pedestrian 
although this may be the fault of the translation), but it is still 
red-blooded theatre of a type rarely seen at all nowadays. 

So where did this production fall down? First, the sets, which 
seemed badly organized and just a bit tatty—surprisingly these were 
by Donald Oenslager who had just recently enchanted us with a 
brilliantly conceived setting for Gluck’s Orpheus and Eurydice. The 
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Westminster Palace set, the one most frequently seen in the play, 
displayed a large rectangular table which obscured the throne at the 
rear-centre of the stage. This table, in combination with extraordinary 
stage movements on the part of the supporting cast, often made jt 
impossible to see Elizabeth at all even from excellent orchestra seats, 

The acting, indeed, was the most curious aspect of the entire 
production. The chief and only real asset was Queen Elizabeth as 
played by Eva Le Gallienne. It was my first view of this actress and 
certainly I felt none of the disappointment with her that I ex. 
perienced on my first contact with those other great ladies of the 
American theatre, Lynn Fontanne and Katherine Cornell. Miss 
Le Gallienne is that rare combination of intuition and intellectuality 
that is almost absent from the North American stage, certainly in 
those actresses of her own generation. One must look to the newer 
crop like Geraldine Page, Kim Stanley, and Shirley Booth to find 
the kind of excitement of creation one experiences in watching 
Le Gallienne perform. She has a flexible, thrilling voice, an incredibly 
certain sense of movement, impeccable timing, and above all, absolute 
authority, all the more striking in this production in view of the 
general shambles surrounding her. 

The only other really first-rate performances were those of actors 
closely involved in the action with Le Gallienne: Robert Christie as 
Shrewsbury, Ivor Harries as Burleigh, and Peter Haworth as 
Davidson. 

Unfortunately Elizabeth holds the stage for only about half the 
play, and it was the other and essentially more important scenes that 
disintegrated completely. The performance of Viveca Lindfors in the 
title role was one of the saddest events of the entire Festival. After a 
disastrous opening night at which patrons complained that she 
couldn’t be heard beyond the fifth row (and in an acoustically excel- 
lent theatre), Miss Lindfors took to shouting her lines in a manner 
that must have left her as exhausted physically as it did her audience. 
She was a beautiful Mary Stuart but her performance lacked even 
a modicum of passion and conviction. 

However, there was worse still to come in Bruno Gerussi’s Sir 
Edward Mortimer. Miscast to begin with, this actor (and often in 
the past a very good actor indeed) popped his eyes and bounded 
around the stage like a wild parody of the early Groucho Marx. In 
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his final passionate attack on Mary Stuart, the most electric moment 
in the play, the audience erupted in fits of giggles. And who could 
blame it? 

The other more minor roles were badly played, I thought, with 
the exception of Robert Goodier as Sir Amias Paulet. As for Lloyd 
Bochner, not even the presence of Eva Le Gallienne could penetrate 
his absurdly mannered style of acting. This actor impresses me less 
every time I see him, and I have been seeing him for fifteen years 
of and on. Every year the handsome face becomes more immobile, 
the beautiful voice colder and more artificial. What Mr Bochner is 
up to I couldn’t guess, but 1 wish he'd stop and look at himself a 
little more critically. 

Actors aside, the real responsibility for this mess Cand frankly, a 
mess it was), rests with John Reich, the director brought in from 
Chicago’s Goodman School. Mr Reich may be a very good director, 
but there was certainly little evidence here to support such a con- 
tention. In fact there seemed to be little or no direction at all. 
Surely the erratic pacing, the conglomeration of acting styles, the 
uncertain and sometimes inaudible dialogue, were all faults to be 
laid on the director's doorstep. 


What value the production had could be traced directly to Eva 
Le Gallienne and her influence. Perhaps the Festival Committee 
should bring her back next year to direct as well as star. They 


could do a lot worse, as they have so clearly demonstrated over the 
past two seasons. 


Prior to Mary Stuart, Vancouver’s International Cinema had housed 
the first run of a new Canadian revue, Jubilee. In a sense this was 
a successor to My Fur Lady with the same producer, James 
Domville, and director, Brian MacDonald. Fur Lady had wowed 
Vancouver, and with this encouragement in mind and some capital 
in pocket from its nation-wide tour, Domville and MacDonald 
picked this city for the debut of the new show. A disastrous miscal- 
culation, since Vancouver, never very receptive to unheralded pro- 
ductions, absolutely cold-shouldered Jubilee despite good reviews on 
all sides. 

Sympathy for the unfortunate people involved tended to make 
the few people who did take in the show rather defensive. There 
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was talk of Vancouver's provincialism and perhaps too much glorif- 
cation of the show’s virtues. Nevertheless it was an entertaining pro- 
duction, well-staged. It moved briskly, and if some numbers were 
not too effective—well, they would soon be over, and something 
better would come along shortly. After all, this was a revue. 

Jubilee’s major asset was a television actress from Toronto, 
Corinne Conley. Like many revue performers, Miss Conley jg 
really no great shakes as a singer and dancer, but she is adequate, 
She is a very lovely woman, but this may often be more of a detr- 
ment than a help. Great revue artists like Hermione Gingold, 
Beatrice Lillie, and Nancy Walker are surely not beautiful, yet they 
knock the glamour girls off the stage every time. What they have are 
humorous minds, wit, and perfect timing. They can take material 
written by others and make it so much their own that the viewer 
gets the impression that it has been thought up on the spur of the 
moment. 

Miss Conley is not yet in this class, but I suspect that if she for. 
gets her good looks she may one day make it. And anyway, why 
quibble? Corinne Conley is already a performer of great attractive- 
ness. As the child star in the long- running Broadway hit, as Mrs 
Macomber in the delightful satire “Triple Tango’, as a twenties 
movie star, as a dreadful Canadian housewife, as her glamorous 
self in the finale, and most of all as the somewhat bewildered 
Dawson Creek matron in charge of a production of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, she was always in control of her material, and always a 
pleasure to see. 

My other two favourites in Jubilee were women also: a witch- 
faced girl named Meg Walter who has a lot of the zip of Gwen 

Verdon, and Louise Glennie, a distracted-looking female who stole 
the show on every appearance, although she had really very little 
material with which to work. 

My major complaint about Jubilee was that so much poor material 
was not thrown out after the first night. Two dreadful ballads—one 
sung by Roma Hearn, who didn’t make it to Toronto, and a hideous 
version of the Springhill Mine disaster called ‘October Ballad- 
should have been chopped immediately. A so-called satire titled 
‘The Ultimate Weapon’ was also kept on. This had to do with nerve 
gas or politics or something and was totally soporific. I could also 
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Pass, but then Dave Broadfoot has never been a particular enthusiasm 
of mine. I find him an old-fashioned and often unfunny comedian. 
Judging from the audience reaction, however, this would seem to 
be an extreme minority opinion. I did like his Mountie, I must say, 
and he and Paul Kligman squeezed some malicious humour from 
sme well-known public figures. Kligman, who shared star billing 
with Miss Conley and Broadfoot, gave a workmanlike performance 
and one of his satirical portraits of a Canadian cabinet minister was 
so devastating that it left the audience too astounded to laugh. As in 
the royal portrait by (I think) Louise Glennie, the audience tended 
to scream with surprise and recognition. 

This was a good thing about Jubilee. Unlike most Canadian 
shows, it was genuinely irreverent and biting. Its best sketches, like 
Mavor Moore’s ‘Foreign Relations’, an acid study in Canadian bad 
manners towards Americans, had some real point. This particular 
item was didactic enough to please George Bernard Shaw and yet 
the ashamed laughter of the audience showed that it hit its mark 
with accuracy and good humour. ‘Pot Gluck’, the Orpheus and 
Eurydice satire, was gentler, and so monumentally silly that no-one 
could resist its rather old-hat charm. 

An attractive show, this Jubilee, one 1 would like to see again. 
But after such a financial disaster I wonder if a revue will ever again 
attempt to penetrate Vancouver without a two-year Broadway run 
behind it and a good review from Time. 

ROBERT PATCHELL 


We should like to draw our readers’ attention 
to a recent book about contemporary Peru 
by one of our advisory editors: 

George Woodcock’s INCAS AND OTHER MEN, 
published by the British Book Service (Faber). 
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HUGO McPHERSON 
MORLEY CALLAGHAN’S APRIL 


On the evening of the last federal election, while the tidal bore of 
ballots was streaming in to Univac headquarters—a mari usque ad 
mare—the csc did an unusual thing: instead of entirely filling the 
intervals between ‘the brain’s’ reports with music from the c-c’s pipe 
band, election-day weather reports from Summerside, P.E.1. and Black- 
foot, Alberta, or inchoate victory speeches, the Corporation leavened 
the weary hours with a series of spontaneous commentaries on 
politicians who had just made good (or bad) news. And the com: 
mentator? Morley Callaghan. 

I doubt that any Canadian journalist or man of letters but 
Callaghan could have succeeded better in this difficult and delicate 
assignment, for it demanded at once a lively acquaintance with public 
affairs, an unfaltering ability to blend plain-speaking with tact, and 
a flair for remembering and reporting the significant fact or the 
revealing anecdote. Callaghan’s performance was good—so good that 
the long evening of statistics took on something of the life and 
richness of art. 

I recall my delight in this broadcast because I have just read 
Morley Callaghan’s Short Stories, a new selection of his work from 
1923 to 1953, and I am oddly let down. These tales are the work of 
the most productive and substantial short-story writer that Canada 
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has produced; they are his best tales, moreover, for he has gone 
through his earlier volumes and uncollected works with self-critical 
rigour and weeded out a good deal that was shallow-rooted or spindly. 
{nd yet the stories somehow lack the robustness and authority of 
the political broadcast. 1 wonder why? 

My answer to this question may sound hyper-critical, so 1 had 
better say at once that I like Morley Callaghan’s Short Stories very 
well: a dozen or more tales such as ‘Lunch Counter’, “The Red Hat’, 
All the Years of Her Life’, and ‘A Wedding Dress’, bane de Maupas- 
sant’s clarity without his hard glitter, and Mansfield’s delicacy with- 
out her bruised nerves. Callaghan studies with tenderness and sim- 
plicity the moral problems of ordinary, benighted people; and instead 
of judging or rejecting them, he reveals that their vanities and 
failures are our own. By contrast with de Maupassant and Mansfield, 
he has a broad gift of tolerance, and of love. 

Yet Callaghan, with all his warmth and sympathy, is essentially 
a teller of moral tales. In such masterpieces as Poe’s ‘Black Cat’, 
Conrad’s ‘Secret Sharer’, Lawrence’s ‘Rocking-Horse Winner’, or 
Hemingway's ‘Short, Happy Life of Francis Macomber’, the emphasis 
falls on character or on the mysterious forces which shape human 
experience. In Callaghan’s work, the heart of the matter is almost a 
moral illumination, and everything in the story moves towards this 
moment of truth. At his best, as in the perfect little vignette ‘Lunch 
Counter’, he leaves us with a haunting sense of the complexities 
through which man must thread his way. When he fails, as in ‘Their 
Mother’s Purse’ or ‘Ancient Lineage’, the idea so overpowers both 
character and action that the story takes on the oversimple outline 
of platitude. 

Callaghan’s immediate master in both style and subject matter is 
Sherwood Anderson. One anecdote (perhaps apocryphal) records 
that Callaghan once told Anderson at a party: ‘You are my father.’ 
Certainly this collection and Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio are blood 
relations, but there is a significant difference which overrides their 
surface resemblance; it is a difference which prompts me to generalize 
fora moment about the recent history of the short-story genre. 

At its best, the short story is a flawless plant, carefully separated 
from the tangle of nature and pruned and displayed as for a flower 
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show. Like the lyric poem, it comprehends in a single perfect blossom 
an entire garden or world (we think, for example, of one of Conrad's 
dahlias, James’s Japanese clematis, or Welty’s thorny love apples), 
But even before the form had reached its peak—as early as Daisy 
Miller, indeed—it proved to be too confining for the expansive writer 
Inevitably it consorted with the novel and either swelled into the 
novella (James's Aspern Papers, Conrad’s Heart of Darkness) or 
proliferated into collections of tales that have a loose unity of time, 
place, or character (Joyce’s Dubliners, Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio), 

Now Callaghan adopted both the contemporary subject matter 
and the relaxed (sometimes even flaccid) idiom of Anderson and 
other American writers of the twenties; but he rejected the struc 
tural mutations which were transforming the genre. For him the 
short story was not a concentrated prose-poem, as Poe had made it 
nor was it a novella; nor was it a semi-detached cell in a loosely 
organic collection of tales: the short story was a simply-told illustre- 
tive anecdote, complete in itself. Its alchemy was its ability to trans- 
form one small lump of experience into a luminous nugget of truth. 
As a result, though Morley Callaghan’s Short Stories remind us 
uncannily of the Winesburg, Ohio tales, the effect of the two 
volumes is radically different. Anderson’s stories (inconclusive in 
themselves) coalesce to produce a world; Callaghan’s are a series of 
apercus. He reserved his larger vision of life for such novels as More 
Joy in Heaven and The Loved and the Lost, works which seem to me 
more important than the short stories, though less accomplished 
technically. 

This question of the larger vision, of ‘producing a world’, brings 
us to a final shortcoming not only of Callaghan’s short stories, but 
of the work of Canadian writers generally. Vladimir Nabokov puts 
the problem clearly in his epilogue to Lolita when he says: ‘It had 
taken me some forty years to invent Russia and Western Europe, 
and now I was faced by the task of inventing America.’ The artist, 
that is, must begin with his own experience wah. if he is able, reveal 
its universal implications. Nabokov’s invention of America, I think, 
lacks the solidity and resonance of the best art; Anderson’s Wines 
burg, Ohio, on the other hand, raises America’s mid-west into 2 
timeless everyman’s-land. In Canada, writers have been trying for 
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almost a century to express the nature of this Canadian time and 
place in terms which transcend the merely regional or local. As Hugh 
MacLennan has said, the task ‘makes painfully slow work, very hard 
work’. Gabrielle Roy, perhaps, has come closer to ‘inventing Canada’ 
than any other novelist. 

But Hugh MacLennan and Gabrielle Roy are relatively young 
writers. In the late twenties and early thirties—in Morley Callaghan’ S 
April-there was almost no sign of spring in Canada’s literary 
climate. If a writer was to flourish at all, he had to escape Canada’s 
cultural deep-freeze and seek the warmer sun of New York or Paris. 
Thus Callaghan, the brightest Canadian novelist of his day, migrated 
suth and lived and grew in the burgeoning atmosphere that 
produced Gertrude Stein, Scott Fitzgerald, Hemingway, and Dos 
Passos; nor was it surprising that he was most attracted to Sherwood 
Anderson, an outsider like himself. 

The background of these American writers, however, was not a 
tradition which Callaghan could borrow and use. His world was 
Canadian, Ontarian, and Catholic, and though his international 
sojourn helped him immensely (especially in technique), he had 
to return, finally, to the experience that he knew best. But if the 
American world was alien to his deepest experience, the Canadian 
world was still unborn—still to be invented. And so Morley Cal- 
laghan, stranded between the two worlds, wrote simple, and occasion- 
ally beautiful, exemplary tales, the only kind of short stories which 
his season permitted. In 1959, I think, we wish that they were more 
firmly rooted in Canadian soil—or in any native soil—for the moral 
tale, unless it is avowedly symbolic, must be faultlessly realistic. 
Generalization leads it inexor: bly into the dreary plains of platitude. 
Callaghan’s tales, nevertheless, are mild and humane works, and at 
their best they move us deeply. Canada has not yet produced a 
volume of short stories to surpass them. 

But the memory of the election broadcast still persists, for here 
at last we met Morley Callaghan in a world which was fully his 
own. On this evening there was no need for generalized detail or care- 
fully pointed morals, for in the artist’s hands every detail was weighty 
with meaning, and the moral was implicit in the events themselves. 
Morley Callaghan had achieved in September an authority which 
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cruel April had granted only with the capriciousness of springtime 
sun and shade. 


Morley Callaghan. Mortey Caxiacuan’s SHort Stories. Mac. 
millan. 364 pp. $4.95. 


ARTHUR HAMMOND 
THE UNQUIET GROOVE 


There seems to be a fairly straightforward standard for judging 
folk music. It can either be valuable for the information it provides 
about the Folk, or it can be enjoyable as music. Either way, too, the 
standards of usefulness or pleasure are fairly straightforward. In the 
circumstances it is surprising how many people seem to be lost in 
the woods in between. 

Dr Marius Barbeau at least isn’t lost. He is an anthropologist. In 
his study of Canadian Indians he records for the National Museum 
not only their songs, but their language, folk tales, dances, and 
rituals and collects from them as well every possible kind of artifact 
in order to provide a record of a distinct and almost extinct people. 
Moreover, the record under discussion, My Life in Recording Cana 
dian-Indian Folk-lore (FG 3502), is not a record of folk songs at all, 
but Dr Barbeau’s spoken reminiscences of how he came to study the 
Canadian Indian in the first place and his subsequent experiences 
as a collector. In view of the fact that this is to be primarily a review 
of folk-song records I am sorry to have to say that this is the only 
one of the six records to be discussed here which I fully enjoyed. 

The great attraction of the record is not in the subject matter at 
all, but in the speaker. Some of the material is interesting enough, 
in a bitty way: the derivation of a few Canadian place names, like 
Toronto, which means—and Dr Barbeau can’t resist a little laugh- 
‘stick standing in the mud’; a couple of Indian folk tales, a few 
songs, information about rituals, and so on, but all this is nothing 
beside the interest of the man himself—humorous, courteous, cul- 
tured, gentle, with all the great charm of accent of the educated 
French-Canadian speaking English, so that to hear him merely 
pronounce the words ‘At the Clear Fountain’ becomes a joy. The 
record is, above all, a portrait of a delightful man and it is worth 
possessing as such. 
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Dr Barbeau, as I say, knows what he is at. He has collected folk 
songs exhaustively in Canada, but he has collected them as part of 
his work as ethnographer, documenting two distinct cultures, the 
French Canadian and the Canadian Indian. Most of the songs he 
has collected remain on cylinders at the National Museum, available 
for transcription and study. 

With Jacques Labrecque (Folk Songs of French Canada, FG 
3560.) we move a step nearer no-man’s land. We are no longer 
completely sure of the purpose. M. Labrecque is not an anthropolo- 
gist; he is a singer, but he is presenting here, in a rather formal way, 
some of the material of anthropology. The record consists of the 
sung part of a lecture-recital given at the Sorbonne in July 1955 and 
subsequently many times in Canada. The aim of the lecture, he 
says, was to make his audience ‘realize and understand the cultural 
and educational interest of this living element of our Canadian 
civilization’ and also to bring back from Canada ‘three centuries of 
French traditional folk songs which have become Canadian’. His 
method was to sing French and Canadian versions of a number of 
songs and intersperse them with comments on their history and 
variations, as well as, finally, a selection of French-Canadian songs 
without comment. 

One cannot perhaps blame M. Labrecque for the way in which 
this lecture-recital has been converted into an Lp: the lecture trans- 
ferred to the notes and the songs recorded continuously. Moreover, 
he has disclaimed at the outset any intention of choosing only the 
most singable songs, since he is giving an illustrated lecture. The 
effect, however, is one of intolerable tedium, as version follows 
version and song follows song with scarcely a breath between. The 
chief fault here lies with the producers of the record, which would 
have been much better left as a lecture-recital, with intervals of 

speech to relieve the monotony of the songs. 

And yet one cannot fail to admit that a good deal of the tedium 
is of M. Labrecque’s own making. Early in the lecture he disclaims 
any pretension to being a scientist and states that such scientific 
study as he has made of folk songs has been only to allow him to 
become a better interpreter of them. He is thus inviting us to judge 
him primarily as a performer. For my money, he is an unattractive 
one. His voice has a hard, metallic quality and his manner, especially 
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in the rapid, rather acrobatic songs which he seems to favour 
C‘Genticorum’, ‘Nous Vid’ront la Bouteille’) is too insistent and 
forced. Here certainly, I would think, is a folk singer whose scientific 
study of his material, far from making him ‘un interpréte plus 
complet’, has only made him self-conscious. The record reveals every. 
one concerned flat on their backs between the stools of science 
and art. 

It would perhaps be ungracious to continue to dwell on the faults 
of this record, except that its pamphlet of notes raises a complaint 
which is fairly generally applicable to the notes of the Folkways 
series: they are atrociously edited. There are constant typographical 
errors that even a casual proofreading could have caught, incon. 
sistencies between the words on the record and the words in the 
notes, a confusing ineptness of lay-out and, in this case, an incredibly 
bad translation of the French text. 

If I can claim to have fully enjoyed only the Marius Barbeau 
record among those under review, that cannot be considered particu: 
larly detrimental to Game Songs of French Canada (FP 714), be 
cause this is not primarily a listener's record at all but an instructional 
record which will doubtless be very welcome to many French: 
speaking schools and children’s groups. The seventeen ring games, 
skipping games, and dances on the record are performed, with com: 
pletely joyous absorption, by pupils of L’Ecole de Phonétique et 
Diction of Montreal, for once well photographed in the notes, which 
also give words and instructions for the games. 

Children are probably the last natural preservers of any extensive 
folk-lore in our society—certainly of songs, since young children are 
themselves the last large preserve of illiteracy and self-amusement, 
which are indispensable parents of folk activities. They are also 
notoriously much surer of their own taste than most adults and 
much more willing to act on it. They will simply keep what they 
like and drop what they don’t. 

It is the same unselfconsciously ruthless and truthful exercise of 
taste, operating in some cases over centuries, which has ensured that 
the oldest folk songs that have come down to us with any degree of 
popularity are good songs, likely to turn anyone into a collector. 
The poorer songs and the songs of only local interest are given a 
trial, fail to take hold, and die. Only in societies without any long 
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tradition of folksinging has this ruthless critical process had insuf- 
{cient time to kill the inferior or accumulate any body of good songs. 
Equally, only when collectors who lack the critical confidence of 
children and a ruthless good taste of their own come along can 
records like Folk Music of Nova Scotia (P 1006) and Folk Songs of 
Ontario (FM 4005) be made. 

For these records I am afraid I can find no excuse. To my mind, 
they lack both the qualification of ethnic value and that of lyrical 
interest. What possible reason can be given for having made them? 

We are told that Nova Scotia, along with Newfoundland, is the 
richest part of English-speaking Canada in folk songs. If it is, it 
must be upon other evidence that that of the songs on this Lp, which 
have gained nothing, not even the mercy of death, from the erosion 
of the oral tradition. If it is replied that the oral tradition has 
virtually stopped and that these songs can go no further, is that any 
reason for their being preserved as they stand? Must everything over 
fifty years old, even the products of mediocre intelligence and inferior 
taste, be preserved, merely because it has lasted a half century? 

The songs aren’t worth singing (I challenge anyone to sit through 
Captain Conrod’ on the Nova Scotia record, for instance, without 
actual pain). Suppose we look for the reason for the record’s existence 
on the Folk side, where I am sure it was intended to be. What do 
we find? A sentimental Irish song or two: we conclude that there is 
lrish blood in Nova Scotia; a Gaelic song: we conclude that there is 
Scottish blood; a Negro song, an Acadian song, a few words of 
German howled by an old man who is stone deaf (the collector 
counts herself fortunate in having got this), and one verse of the 
Rio Grande’: we conclude that there is also Negro, French, and 
German blood in Nova Scotia, and that there may be old sailors 
about. We also learn in the course of this record that some people 
in Nova Scotia play the fiddle, the mouth organ, and the bagpipes 
‘the last badly and only on isolated farms). We even hear one man 
making moose and bear calls through a roll of wallpaper, from which 
we must conclude, I suppose, that any noise made by a Canadian 
is worthy of permanent preservation. Thus, at the end of so much 
suffering, we have learned nothing that a child in public school 
could not know about Nova Scotia. This is ethnography gone bad, 
folknoise recording reduced to the absurd. When we turn to Folk 
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Songs of Ontario the case is not much altered, as far as the value of 
the record is concerned. Despite the admission that this province is 
much poorer in folk songs than Nova Scotia or Newfoundland, the 
songs here contrive, if anything, to be a little better than those on 
the Nova Scotia record, for there are versions of one or two good 
ballads, like “The Golden Vanity’. 

Such is the ingratitude of critics, however, that the improvement 
in the quality of the material only serves to make me incensed at 
the quality of the rendering. What virtue there is in having a song 
sung by an octogenarian, I think I shall never see. Yet this is a 
frequent boast on these records. It seems as perverse a triumph as 
it would be to crawl on one’s hands and knees from Halifax to 
Vancouver, when there is a perfectly good train service. To 20 
further and record your octogenarians, in fact all your singers, un- 
accompanied as well is like “crawling from Halifax to Vancouver 
backwards. No doubt this is the original and authentic method of 
the folk singer, but times have improved. Musical instruments have 
become available, and even the best singers do not scorn their help, 
The modern ear is no longer much appreciative of the unaccom- 
panied and uncouth amateur. Even a chord on a guitar between 
verses would help the native woodnote wild immensely. 

One turns to the second side of the Ontario record, from the songs 
of British origin to those of local or American origin, and once again 
an almost unbroken level of dreariness forces one to ask what could 
have been in the collector's mind. The songs are of no ethnographic 
interest, they have no value as music or poetry, and generally bear 
the fatal marks of local songs such as would never survive in a 
flourishing folk-song tradition (‘The Banks of the Don’, ‘Johnston's 
Hotel’). Indeed one wonders whether they could even have had 
much currency at any time. What does it signify that two or three 
people still know the words of a song like ‘Johnston’s Hotel’, which 
is less than thirty years old? There are plenty of Tin Pan Alley songs 
which are a lot older than that and still known to millions. 

It becomes apparent from the notes, however, that the fascination 
which this set of songs has for its collector, in common with those on 
the other side, is the existence of variant versions. She is of that 
persuasion. Be it never so humdrum, a song that is known in several 
different places in slightly different versions, or, in the case of the 
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ballads, that turns up in a version different again from the dozens 
already known, is worthy to be seized on and recorded. Why? 1 
suppose we come back to the mystery of the human collecting in- 
stinct, from which few of us are free, whether the object be stamps, 
butterflies, or mere money. If in this case it is folk-song versions, who 
are we to scoff? Let us simply recognize the instinct for what it is. 

And the collecting instinct brings us at last to the end, a position 
held, in nearly every respect, by O Canada! (FP 3001), a history in 
song of our home and native, from Eskimo and Iroquois to the fairly 
recent past. Only the most insatiable collector of folk-song records, 
surely, will want this. It is what can best be described as a novelty 
item, though the novelty of no less than two versions of ‘O Canada!’ 
together with “The Maple Leaf Forever’, ‘Bury Me Not on the Lone 
Prairie’, and the feeble humour of ‘Old ‘Canta or ‘When the Ice 
Worms Nest Again’, wears a little thin by the end of the disc. 

All this might seem to make me an implacable enemy of folk songs, 
and I might well have become one had these records been my first 
experience of the form. But fortunately I had handy three records 
which restored me and reminded me what the folk song can be at 
its best. Let me recommend just three songs from them as an anti- 
dote: John Jacob Niles singing ‘Molly Vaughan’, Andrew Rowan 
Summers singing “The Unquiet Grave’, and Alfred Deller singing 
The Nightingale’. This is beauty to make your hair stand on end. 


JOYCE MARSHALL 
'..IN THE SAME COUNTRY...’ 


With the punctual appearance of its third issue, the Montreal 
literary magazine, Liberté 59, has healthily completed, as I write, its 
first half- year. Some of the names on its original masthead, it’s true, 
have already been replaced by other names, their owners having 
joined another group which plans to launch very soon a new, if not 
a rival, magazine. Even before this schism, if it is one, Liberté 59’s 
initial claim of being the only literary and critical review in French 
Canada which was neither a university publication nor the organ of 
a religious order had become less true than when it was uttered. 
Situations, a monthly, has surpassed it, with five, in number of 
issues published. If 1 seem to labour this point, it’s because, as a 
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reader of several generations of English-Canadian little magazines, 
I am halted, in wonderment and envy, at the thought of all these 
writers—almost all of them, I believe, answering Liberté 59’s descrip- 
tion of its own editorial board in that they ‘have not, or have scarcely, 
passed their thirtieth year’, and all turning out poetry, critical articles, 
reviews, and stories, as well as attending to the various chores that 
keep a little magazine not only lively but alive. I’m forced at this 
point to try to make excuses. Most French-Canadian writers, I re 
mind myself, live in a small area. They can get together, strike sparks 
from each other, work for and take an interest in their magazine, 
But propinquity is only part of it. A recent trip to Montreal has given 
me a small idea of how exciting and excited the life among young 
French-Canadian writers is. 

I could find, among the four or five short stories and perhaps three 
times as many poems in Liberté 59’s three issues, much verve and 
freshness but no pattern or clear trend. I read, of course, with my 
Canadian bi-focals on—one lens attending to story or poem and the 
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other seeking those ‘specifically Canadian’ subjects and problems 
which must exist somewhere and which we blame our writers for 
not having found for us by now. Young Canadian writers in French, 
at least in this group and at least in their purely imaginative writing, 
sem to feel that life’s enough. In a brief review, I can only mention 
a few pieces I found especially pleasing—some bare feminine poems 
by Frangoise Bujold, the second of two muted, deceptively quiet 
sketches which Jacques Bobet links under the title Musique en Téte, 
and Une Vierge Folle, Jean Filiatrault’s delicate wry story of a young 
girl. To these 1 may add Poésie et Peinture, a mad, magnificent, and 
exultant game of words in which poet-painter Guy Robert attempts— 
and so gloriously fails—to define the creative process. 

I should mention that the third issue includes, as part of a con- 
tinuing policy, an English-Canadian story, La Malade Se Porte Bien 
by H. W. R. Morrison, first published in Queen's Quarterly and 
translated by Jean Filiatrault. It is a strong, perhaps not overly subtle, 
sudy of middle-class frustration and beautifully translated, but I 
couldn’t help wondering whether it was chosen for its typical quali- 
ties and what these qualities were thought to be. 

Included as well are reviews of books, theatre, records, and films, 
and articles on general, and more specifically national, cultural 
themes. Of these I'd like to draw specific attention to Les Chaines de 
Prométhée, a brilliant analysis by Jean-C. Falardeau of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences at Laval of the dilemma of the university in 
Quebec. This should be required reading for anyone who wishes to 
understand the structure of education in Quebec and some of the 
tensions and angularities which this structure imposes. Of note also 


| is Fernand Benoit’s La Télévision a la Recherche d'un Style, a glance 


at some of the possibilities and strictures of the medium. 

For the English Canadian, L’Oeil de Boeuf, the section of brief, 
ironical, and topical comment with which each of the last two issues 
concludes, may be the most useful reading of all. It is rather like 
bursting, late and a stranger, into a very animated party of close 
friends. Wandering, intrigued but sometimes lost, among coterie 
jokes, internal references, and sometimes only partly understood 
though heated quarrels, one may even begin to murmur, a little 
plaintively, ‘Yes—but where are we?’ Yes, where are we—all we loud 
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proud North Americans of English speech? The truth is that we're 


scarcely there at all and, in my view at least, it’s not only very good 
for us. It serves us right. 


Liberté 59 (edited by Jean-Guy Pilon). Box 97, Postal Station }, 
Montreal, P.Q. Bi- Monthly. Single copy: $1.00. Subscription: 
$5.00 a year (Canada); $6.00 a year (foreign). 


EL! MANDEL 
LAYTON, COGSWELL, BATES 


Irving Layton’s collection A Red Carpet for the Sun brings together 
210 poems, all of his poetry from 1942 to 1958 that he wishes to 
preserve. lf this, then, is the essential Layton, what has been distilled 
from the twelve volumes that, over the period of sixteen years, bored, 
irritated, confounded, and amused his critics? The question, as most 
readers of this review will be aware, is a considerable one. After all, 
one hopes that the point of Layton’s collected poems is more than 
mere salesmanship: Layton, handsomely done up, packaged in quan- 
tity; though it is a measure of this poet’s stature that, without 
compromise, he has been able to sell his poems in increasing numbers 
to a public, and finally to a publisher. 

At first sight, the concentrated form does not differ remarkably 
from the more diffuse Layton of the single volumes, and you can 
test the consistency of his work by trying to place in time of develop- 
ment descriptive lines like these: 


An armourer gathers the crimson daggerblades, 
The heavens darken, and all about me 

The rabblegrass, abject, 

Whitens under the cruel skywind. 


Of course old Layton in new covers is still enjoyable, and now one 
can taste again all the good flavours of the earlier books: the taut 
lyricism, the exalted colloquialism, the swagger and poise, the sensual 
brag, the romantic irony, the moral fury, the prophetic indignation. 
Once again too we are given a display of technical virtuosity which 
is a genuine rather than a sham or academic exploration of the 
possibilities of language (laments, elegies, love songs, epigrams, 
panegyrics, debates, visions, in an astonishing variety of metres). And 
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eerywhere the unforgettable images: exploding cities, sexual land- 
capes, biblical suns and moons, insects designed like wristwatches, 
the poet as satyr, rake, clown, toad, and sacrificial victim who, crazed 
with ‘the odour of mortality’, sings ‘of lust, the sun’s accompanying 
shadow’. 

Does this mean that the collected Layton is, after all, only a 
catalogue to be thumbed through, wondered at, and tossed aside to 
whatever secondary uses a catalogue finds? Sheer multiplication of 
lyrical poses, no matter how dramatic each pose, is not finally satisfy- 
ing. One looks for an imaginative unity, something the poet has seen 
in the accomplishment of sixteen years of poetry. But most readers of 
Layton have been impressed, as they will be impressed by Red 
Carpet, not with the unity of his vision but with the multiplicity 
of faces which he shows forth. Like the character in his poem ‘Vene- 
tian Blinds’ whose face is seasonal, he offers you a new one each 
time you look at him: the face of a gay and self-possessed Ueber- 
mensch in summer, a Pathetic Fallacy in autumn, a white smile on a 
white door in winter, a lecherous and famished goat in spring. But as 
that little cycle suggests, there is unity even in multiplicity, and all 
the faces of the lyrics finally resolve themselves into one face. The 
unifying force of A Red Carpet for the Sun is Irving Layton’s face. 
You will find it on the jacket of the book: the burly, pained face of 
aman looking through fire. And inside the book an ‘irrefutable fire’ 
burns. In its flames Layton leers at us with complicated and graceful 
gestures, assumes lurid, comical shapes, crumbles into ashes, and 
laps up again as a new, still-burning man. It is his remarkable 
Nietzschean preface to Red Carpet and his latest poems which light 
the new fire in his work, and they announce that his theme now, as 
in fact it has been all along, is tragic, ‘this singular business of human 
evil; the tension between Hebrew and pagan, between the ideal and 
the real. The disorder and glory of passion.’ It has its social signifi- 
cance, in the conflict between artist and society, the destructive ten- 
sion between imagination and convention; it is psychological : a 
conflict of instinct and intellect which throws up monsters in the 
mind; but essentially it is existential: the horror and delight of 
existence. Pity and hate are the emotions which (to change the 
igure) polarize Layton, and between them he hangs, sometimes 
ludicrously, sometimes demoniacally, always accusingly. 
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It should be clear by now that Irving Layton’s shouts for attention, 
which have annoyed polite readers and amused superficial ones, have 
not been egotistical but poetic. They signify that for him the tragic 
theme is crystallized in the personality of the poet and that the fury 
of his raucous but precise muse is provoked by his own situation, Of 
all things it must speak through Irving Layton in, of all places, 
Canada. A Red Carpet for the Sun is Irving Layton’s book: his 
‘definition of independence. Not, though, of disaffiiation’, his pity 
for man marked out for death, his contempt for illusion, his hatred 
for cruelty, his vision that 

only love is truly perfect, a fire still, 
And though partial hon excess of joy 
nevertheless, like genius, irrefutable. 

This brings me to a point outside the volume and close to two 
other books of poetry to be reviewed here. It is a pity that they have 
to be placed in juxtaposition to the Red Carpet, for interesting and 
assured as they are, beside the bold coherence of that book they seem 
tentative and timid. And there is a critical puzzle here. Both Fred 
Cogswell’s Descent from Eden and Ronald Bates’s The Wandering 
World are mythopoetic works. Both use myths, as well as personal 
experience, to organize lyrics. Both seek to impose unity on a collec. 
tion of lyrics by means of an arrangement which will sharpen the 
design of mythological motifs running through the poems. Yet it is 
the intensely personal Layton, throwing haphazard lyrics at us, who 
achieves coherence, and the mythmakers who crack at the seams. 

Fred Cogswell’s fourth book will probably wear well. It is homely, 
wise, pungent, and deceptively lucid. But the desire to be more 
portentous is strong and the book is marked by Cogswell’s attempt to 
organize his ironic sense into some kind of total vision. He arranges 
his lyrics to suggest a cycle of fall, sacrifice, and redemption, using 
both image and form to achieve this. The theme of a fall from an 
imaginative unity into the puritanical hell of New Brunswick is 
handled competently in a variety of measures which suggest a literary 
development coincidental with the thematic one: from primitive 
ballads and fantasies to sonnets, satires, and metaphysical lyrics. Eden 
is identified with childhood and imaginative vision (‘The Dragon 
Tree’) and the fall from it is an evolution into a murderous ape-like 


modern life (‘Descent from Eden’), disturbed by glimpses of our 
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m, | ancient tree-life. There are no shelters in hell, neither churches nor 
ve | banks (‘The Jacks of History’), and where everything is topsy-turvy 
gic | there is available to the poet a series of ironic contrasts between the 
“ romantic and realistic, the outer and inner, fact and illusion. Finally 
Of the natural world takes the shape of a cross inside of which a tree is 
es | still alive. One can admire the unemphatic development of this 
his pattern and the clever location of it in the details of farm and small- 
ity | town life. Cogswell has an unfailing sense of the symbolic value of 
ed local whores, cracker-barrel jokes about innocent men, and the faded 

biblical diction of sin and redemption in popular protestantism, but 

there are lapses in poetic tact which destroy the pattern. The shaki- 

ness of the whole symbolic plan, for example, becomes apparent in 

the redemption poems which show up more frequently toward the 
vo end of the volume. The sacrificial figure is surely used here for its 
ve gratuitous associations (compare, for example, Layton’s “The Cold 
nd Green Element’ with “The Web: For Easter’ or with ‘The Winter of 
m | the Tree’). Not that Cogswell cannot write the sort of poem needed 
ed | tocomplete the book. The current of symbols in his work runs most 
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powerfully when it runs below the surface, and there are attractive 
whirlpools in ‘Wave Chill’, ‘Gcelden Fish’, and ‘Succula’. Metamor- 
phic images, appropriate to the theme of the torment that rises out 
of the double nature and double vision of the poet, swirl through 
these poems. And the recurrent image of trapped bird or butterfly is 
a more convincing crucifixion figure than the obvious one. Granted 
the wry humour of the mélange of Wordsworth, E. A. Robinson, and Ere 
Thomas Hardy in the Cogswell sonnets, he may yet be a better Ro 
fantastic poet than he wants to be. 

The difference between an artificial or imposed structure of myth 
and an integral one can be seen by comparing Ronald Bates’s The 
Wandering World with Descent from Eden. An impressive first Rt 


Irv 


volume, The Wandering World introduces a new mythological figure TI 
to Canadian poetry. He is a kind of Ulysses figure, blended of A 
Tennyson, Pound, and Homer, both public speaker and cunning st 
victim. The startling combination of rhetoric and guilt makes a aC 
number of Bates’s poems extremely interesting (notably ‘Reports af 


from Ultima Thule’ and the remarkable ‘Overheard in the Garden’), b 
and the grave cadences of his carefully wrought lyrics (‘Delphic u 
Oracle’, ‘Orpheus, What of the Night?’, and ‘Marginal Comment on T 
Sonnet xxi’) sound a note I have not heard before in Canadian 


poetry. Since the fusion of history and dream, myth, and experience 
is dramatic, one of its appropriate forms is the monologue, and this : 
appears to be why Bates seizes on the oratorical features of this 
form. But the alignment of primitive and urban or cultivated shows 

up too in the landscape of his poems, so that setting becomes an 
index to character or state of mind. Typically, his poems move in 
high places or among erect objects or ‘Constructions’, along escarp 
ments, headlands, juts, and joints, or through towers or parks in 
which ‘statues are dishonoured by the elements’, or through rooms 
in which aunts and teacups are ominous and dangerous as cliffs 
(‘Parallels in a Circle of Sand’ and ‘Interior m1’). In his journey 
from ‘the drowned green green gates of ice’ to the point ‘where all 
roads meet, all currents cross’, Bates occasionally mistakes stiffness 
for care and flatness for irony, but he is willing to risk everything on 
an exploratory image and knows a good deal about the dangerous 
places where the best poets are usually found: 
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And who can be the lion tamer’s assistant 

At the very edge of time, 

Where the cage is practically nonexistent, 
And out of crimson mornings climb 

Mountain goats, horned and extremely distant? 


Irving Layton. A Rep CarPET FOR THE Sun. McClelland and 
Stewart. 210 pp. Cloth $2.50. Paper $1.90. 


Fred Cogswell. Descent From Epen. Ryerson. 38 pp. $2.50. 
Ronald Bates. THe Wanperinc Wortp. Macmillan. 60 pp. $2.75. 


ERIC KOCH 
ROTH'S ‘GOODBYE, COLUMBUS’ 


The main virtue of these stories about ‘being Jewish in North 
American suburbia—apart from their being plausible, moving, funny, 
straightforward, and not a bit angry or beat—is that they seem 
accurate. They accurately describe some crucial episodes in the lives 
of young people whose sense of being Jewish has in various degrees 
been diluted. The first and longest of them, from which the book 
takes its title, is a masterpiece of subtly perceptive social description. 
The doomed love-affair between the drifting, sensitive narrator-hero, 
and the wealthy, sophisticated college-girl, is completely convincing. 
Early in the story they have a date at the Country Club’s tennis 
courts. The girl had been playing with a friend. 


‘Why is it you rush to the net only after dark?,’ I said. She turned to 
me and smiled. ‘You noticed? Old Simp the Simpleton doesn’t.’ 
‘Why do you?’ 
‘I don’t like to be up too close, unless I’m sure she won’t return it.’ 
‘Why?’ 
‘My nose.’ 
‘What?’ 
‘I'm afraid of my nose. I had it bobbed.’ 
‘What?’ 
‘| had my nose fixed.’ 
‘What was the matter with it?’ 
‘It was bumpy.’ 
‘A lot?’ 
‘No,’ she said. ‘I was pretty. Now I’m prettier. My brother is having 


his fixed in the fall.’ 


To remove the more visible bumpiness of being Jewish one can, 
if one’s father has the money, go to a plastic surgeon. Without 
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crudely denying one’s identity, one can eliminate a handicap, But 
the thing which gives most North American Jews their sense of being 
Jewish cannot be removed for a few hundred dollars, however pain- 
ful the symptoms. It is the memory of the ghetto, the memory of 
collective suffering. This feeling is sharpened by a more complicated 
emotion: a feeling of guilt, shared by so many North American Jews, 
for having been spared Buchenwald and Auschwitz. 

The sight of any orthodox survivor of Hitler's camps raises by 
implication the unanswerable question by what right North Amer 
can Jews have escaped. It is a question one prefers not to be asked, 
and any number of convenient reasons can easily be found for look- 
ing the other way. Roth is at his best when describing the ambivalent 
attraction-revulsion the assimilated younger generation feels towards 
the reminders of their elders’ past. For them the simple, proud 
orthodoxy of the ghetto appears enviable. One does not have to 
think of oneself as a member of an exclusive tribe of Chosen People 
to feel nostalgic towards the aroma of one’s grandmother's gefilte 
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fisch. The hero of ‘Eli, the Fanatic’ drives along the streets of 
suburbia at night: 


What peace. What incredible peace. Have children ever been so safe 
in their beds? Parents so full in their stomachs? Water so warm in its 
boilers? Never—never in Rome, never in Greece—never even where 
Tigris and Euphrates swelled and met! Never even did walled cities 
have it so good. Was it any wonder then that they wanted to — 
things as they were? This is what civilisation has been working towards 
for centuries—peace and safety. . . . It was what Ted Heller's parents 
had wanted in the Bronx. It was what his grandparents had wanted in 
Poland. 


If these achievements are threatened by any assertion of Jewish- 
ness, or by any public association with the tribal Jews who survived 
from yesterday's ghettoes, a dilemma arises from which no Jew out- 
side Israel is entirely immune. How much solidarity does one owe 
these survivors? How much do Jews have to stick together—all Jews, 
everywhere? These are the questions at the core of these stories. In 
‘Defender of the Faith’ an assimilated Jewish sergeant finds himself 


reluctantly responding to appeals for favourable treatment from an 
orthodox recruit. Exasperated, he asks him: 


‘Grossbart, why can’t you be like the rest? Why do you have to stick 
out like a sore thumb? Why do you beg for special treatment?’ 


‘Because I’m a Jew, sergeant. 1 am different. Better, maybe not. But 
different.’ 


‘This is a war, Grossbart. For the time being be the same.’ 
‘I refuse.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I refuse. I can’t stop being me, that’s all there is to it.’ 

The difference between Roth’s orthodox Jews, and the stock 
characters of some other Jewish writers, is that here a man like 
Grossbart is shown as not merely ardently religious, but also devious 
and selfish, a type who uses his religion cunningly to derive benefits 
from it. No doubt for that reason these stories, which distinctly reflect 
the somewhat unsentimental attitudes of a very young man (Roth is 
twenty-six), and which have been published by such worldly maga- 
zines as Esquire and The New Yorker, have not received an entirely 
favourable response in some Jewish circles. In ‘Eli, the Fanatic’ the 
arrival of a Talmudic scholar, a survivor from a Nazi camp, together 
with that of an orthodox orphanage, seems to threaten suburban 
peace. The man’s appearance is ridiculous; his unwillingness to 
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make the slightest concession to American ways arrogant and out- 
rageous; the case against him is entirely reasonable: 


‘Eli, you're dealing with fanatics. They're still observing holidays 
nobody even knows the reason for! I say get rid of them, and get rid 
of them now, before feelings are hurt. . . . You know Jimmy Knudson, 
Eli. . . . He says he wouldn’t be at all surprised if a Life magazine 
guy came up here to take pictures. Wouldn’t it be sweet, Eli—Life goes 
to a Bar Mitzvah Party on Coach House Road.’ 


Eli’s inner conflict, which eventually leads to his breakdown, js 
superbly worked out. It’s the kind of dilemma which makes these 
very contemporary stories relevant to all, not just to Jewish readers, 
Many of the activities described in this book, such as eating, making 
love, having trouble with one’s parents, are not entirely Jewish 
prerogatives. But one thing is—the crucial element of the sense of 
Jewish identity: the immediate response, both proud and guilty, to 
the memory of suffering—and exclusiveness. 


Philip Roth. Goopsye, Cotumsus. Thomas Allen (Houghton, 


Mifflin). $4.50. 


THE PLEDGE. Friedrich Duerren- 
matt. McClelland & Stewart (Knopf). 
183 pp. $3.50. 


The author, who introduced himself 
to this continent with his play The 
Visit with which the Lunts are sup- 

sed to be touring this year, prides 
imself on being bitter in an amusing 
way. This very short novel, really a 
long short story, concerns a sex crime, 
and a dogged detective who pledges 
himself to finding the maniac-mur- 
derer of little girls. Duerrenmatt’s 
narrator, the dogged one’s superior, 
berates the detective story writers for 
sacrificing the truth of their squalid 
stories for dramatic rules. In real life, 
he says, the threads are never neatly 
tied up—chance will always bollix 
up the plot. Then he tells the story 
that denies his own thesis. The detec- 
tive, obsessed by his pledge, and with 
a drawing of the little girl victims 


to go upon (agreeably incorporated 
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in the jacket design), resigns his post 
and takes a job as garageman on 
the route he is rsuaded the 
murderer will travel. He finds a little 
igtailed girl of the type favoured 
* the maniac to act as bait and... 
‘The Pledge is sure to be read at 
top speed in one sitting by anyone 
who gets hold of it. But the narrator 
doesn’t keep his word. Dramatic rules 
come out on top, all loose ends are 
neatly tied up, and the ingenious 
fnale triumphs over chance. Agatha 
Christie must be green with envy. 


DIANA GOLDSBOROUGH 


KLANAK ISLANDS: eErcuT sHorT 
srories. Klanak Press, 613 Rayside 
Avenue, Vancouver. 80 pp. $2.50. 


A few months ago Klanak Press be- 
gan an experimental publishing ven- 
ture in the traditional manner by 
issuing a small book of poetry, The 
Quality of Halves. Klanak’s second 
publication, a collection of eight short 
stories, is a more ambitious and un- 
usual undertaking. One of the eight 
writers, Henry Kreisel, lives in Ed- 
monton, but the others are from the 
West Coast. The book has four illus- 
trations by British Columbia artists, 
and it has been beautifully designed 
by Takao Tanabe of Vancouver. 
Klanak Islands is a truly regional 
undertaking intended to show the 
quality of writing on the West Coast. 
I have nothing but approval for the 
idea and the appearance of the book, 
but I’m not convinced that the stories 
as a group make a very effective 
anthology. There are a couple of 
writers published here for the first 
time, and that’s fine. All the stories 
are well written and_ technically 
adept. Henry Kreisel’s ‘Homecoming’ 
and Robert Harlow’s ‘The Sound of 


a Horn’ both demonstrate some 


power, although the latter becomes 
finally too melodramatically mysteri- 
ous for my taste. But living under one 
roof, the eight stories turn out to be 
blood suckers. The tone of the book 
is one of competence and intelligence 
married to too little imaginative 
vigour. This is the tone of a great 
deal of writing in Canada just now, 
and we're all responsible, not least 
this magazine. But that’s no reason 
not to make an issue of it when it hits 
you in the face as it does unfortu- 


nately in Klanak Islands. 


R.W. 


THE INVISIBLE POET: T. S. 
ELIOT. Hugh Kenner. George J. 
MacLeod (McDowell, Obolensky). 
346 pp. $4.75. 


An alternative title would be The AIll- 
too-Visible Critic: Hugh Kenner. As 
usual, Mr Kenner contrives (and 
contrives is the word) to be informa- 
tive, perceptive, subtle—and inde- 
cently exasperating. His reading of 
Four Quartets is finely judged and 
his discussion of the influence of 
F. H. Bradley on Eliot’s way of imag- 
ing experience is very valuable; 
indeed there are illuminating analo- 
gies and discoveries all over the book, 
plums to be picked, though he 
shouldn’t work the Tennyson analogy 
so hard (that’s McLuhan, whose part 
in the germination of the argument 
is handsomely acknowledged). But he 
keeps on being so damn’ smart, and 
it’s hard to take. One has to sidestep 
chapter-titles like “The Death of 
Europe’ and ‘Possum by Gaslight’, 
and flounder in stuff like this: 

‘The Waste Land, working by ac- 
cumulation, cannot afford to relax its 
mantic intensity. Its obscurities enve- 
lop themselves in folds of sound, 
dogmatically impenetrable: 
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Revive for a moment a broken 
Coriolanus. 


“Broken” is a luminescent enigma, its 
alternative connotations of moral 
defeat and a shattered statue not 
central to the line but by-products of 
the presence in the line of a word 
with a suitable open vowel.’ 

What can you do for or about a man 
who, every time he opens his mouth, 
puts a centipede into it? Nothing, 
except to murmur: ‘Uh-huh. Who's 
next?’ And the dust-jacket tells us: 
Mr Kenner is writing a book on 
William Carlos Williams. 


M. M. 
THE APPRENTICESHIP OF 
DUDDY KRAVITZ. Mordecai 


Richler. Collins (André Deutsch). 
319 pp. $3.75. 


This savage, funny, beautiful book 
is Mordecai Richler’s fourth and so 
far his best novel. Picaresque in the 
strict sense, it is a direct descendant 
of Defoe’s Colonel Jack, but much 
more complex and exciting. The nar- 
rative moves at its hero’s own restless, 
hurrying, hyperthyroid pace; its tone 
is all at once sardonic, compassionate, 
satirical, warm, derisive, hilarious. 
Duddy is a little jewboy on the make 
in the slums of Montreal: from his 
grandfather he has caught the notion 
that without land a man is nothing; 
from his father, a taxi-driver and 
pimp, he has caught a dream of 
success and a searing cynicism in its 
pursuit. Duddy is not the conven- 
tional ‘lovable rogue’—he is a genuine 
son-of-a-bitch who will stop at no- 
thing to get what he wants; yet he 
never loses our sympathy, and we are 
always conscious of another Duddy 
that might have been, the Duddy who 
is so devoted to his brother and his 
grandfather, who has an obscure long- 
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ing, however twisted and carica. 
tured, for finer things. Driven by 
guilt and the passionate quest for 
something that he believes (without 
understanding why) is figured forth 
in money an land, he becomes more 
than just a running Sammy. He 
becomes an image of our common 
condition, a free soul, yet Cin Yeats’; 
words ) ‘sick with desire/ And fastened 
to a dying animal/It knows not what 
ii ce 

I suspect there is a great deal 
more of Richler himself in Duddy 
than in any other of his heroes. An 
excerpt from the novel that appeared 
in Maclean’s was accompanied by 
an illustration showing Duddy with 
Richler’s face—an uncommonly apt 
touch. Of course it is not in his 
roguery that the creature Duddy re- 
sembles his creator: it is in his har- 
rassed pursuit of an elusive vision. 
At all events it seems to me that in 
this novel Richler has found for the 
first time a subject and a style cap 
able of containing and projecting the 
whole of his response to life. 

Without relaxing hold on his 
driving central theme, Richler 
throws off all sorts of incidental fire- 
works: parodies of an arty film 
script, a crank magazine (‘The Only 
Magazine in the World Published 
by Epileptics for Epileptics’), carica- 
tures of Montreal literary people- 
all with a compelling foul-mouthed 
eloquence that shows he has man- 
aged (what the dismal English 
‘angries’ have never managed) to ab- 
sorb and go beyond the influence of 
Joyce. And he writes much better 
than the American ‘beats’: his energy 
and ebullience are natural, unforced, 
and he is never sentimental. 

In this novel the Canada Council 
(which gave the author a fellowship) 
gets more than money’s worth. 


K.D. 





Imperial Oil films will be loaned without charge for 
showing wherever 16 mm sound projection equipment 
and a capable projectionist are available. 


Some of the films available 


NEWFOUNDLAND SCENE—tale of outport adventure—a prize 
winning film showing the thrills of fishing, sealing and whaling. 
LOON’S NECKLACE—a legend of B.C. Indians which tells how the 
loon got his necklace. Performed with colorful Indian masks 
from National Museum. 

MOST LOVELY COUNTRY—a new film made as a tribute to B.C. in 
its centennial year. It shows how power has contributed to the 
development of the vast natural resources of this province. 

THE SEASONS—paints the changing face of nature as the year 
rolls by. An award-winning film. 


MURAL—the story in full color of the creation, from design to 
wall, of Canada’s largest mural paintings. 


For further information and a complete list, write to 
Imperial Oil Limited, 150 Laird Drive, Leaside, Ont. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Most of this issue is about the theatre. GEornce McCowan’s career 
as actor and director is outlined in our interview with him. Vincent 
Tove t is Supervising Producer for rv Talks and Public Affairs with 
the cgc in Toronto. NaTHAN CouEN is chairman of ‘Fighting Words’ 
and drama critic for the Toronto Star. JEAN HaMELIN is drama critic 
for La Presse of Montreal. Perer Garvie is with the csc in Van- 
couver. WeNpy MIcHENER was formerly drama critic for the Mont- 


real Herald and has just spent two years studying theatre in Europe. 
Rosert Futrorp is writing a daily book column (the first in 
Canada) for the Toronto Star. Greratp Weates has contributed to 
many magazines including The Reporter, Commentary, New Re- 
public, and Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine; he has just completed 
a novel. Byron RiccaN is with the csc in Montreal, and Rosert 
PaTCHELL works for the cpc in Vancouver. 


Huco McPuerson teaches English at the University of Toronto and 
contributes regularly to Canadian literary magazines. 


Artuur Hammonbp is editor of Quill and Quire. 


Joyce Marsuatt has published the novels Presently Tomorrow and 
Lovers and Strangers. 


Ext Manne is active as poet and critic; Contact Press will soon 


publish a book of his poems. 


Eric Kocu is program organizer for the csc Tv series ‘Explorations’, 
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